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Iron Roofs. 

- LARGE number 
of excellent draw- 
ings and details of 
various kinds of 
roofs, principally 
such as are used 
for the covering of 
railway stations, 
have been brought 
together by the 
author. of — the 
work* published 
under the above 
title. In the pre- 
face he states that 
“his object has not been to deal with methods 
adopted for the calculation of strains, which 
have already been well considered by many 
practical authors in standard works, but to 
provide a record of the style of design adopted 
in some of the best known roofs that have 
been erected.” The task which the author 
set himself he has performed with great care 
and ability. 

The book consists chiefly of plates, of which 
there are sixty-five, besides a large number of 
diagrams interspersed with the letterpress, 
illustrating the principles upon which various 
kinds of roofs are constructed. The letterpress 
does not contain any detailed description or 
explanation of the plates, which are left to tell 
their own tale; this they do with sufficient 
clearness for all the purposes of the experienced 
architect or engineer, but, for the benefit of 
students, a somewhat fuller explanation of 
each plate would have made the work more 
valuable as a book of reference. 

The employment of iron in the construction 
of the principal of roofs may be almost said to 
have ‘been introduced by the present genera- 
tion of engineers, many of whom can remember 
the time when it was scarcely ever used in 
those structures except in the form of bolts and 
straps to hold together the several timbers. It 
first began to take the place of wood in the 
parts that were in tension, such as king or 
quiéen posts and tie-beams, for which wrought- 
iron was used, while the heads of the kings or 
queens were made of cast-iron for the heads of 
the rafters to frame into. Later on we find 
cast-iron employed for the struts which were 
in compression, the same material being also 
used for shoes to receive the feet of beams. 
Afterwards, when iron came to be rolled of 
various sections, it was found convenient to 
have every part of the roof of wrought or 
tolled iron, although even in the present day 
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we find cast-iron sometimes used in parts 
subject to compression only. 

The author remarks “that many of the early 
iron roofs closely resembled tke form of con- 
struction adopted for ordinary timber trusses,” 
and an illustration of this is given in the iron 
roof of the House of Lords, which is a com- 
bination of wrought. and cast iron. It was, 
however, soon found that other arrangements 
of the parts were better suited to the material 
employed, and the tie-rod, instead of being 
horizontal throughout, was generally made to 
slope upwards towards the centre, so as to give 
a greater clear height to the interior of the 
building. A strut was placed at the middle of 
each rafter and at right-angles thereto, a tie- 
rod being attached to each end of the rafter 
and the lower end of the strut, so as to form a 
kind of inverted king-truss, while a horizontal 
tie between the ends of the struts completed 
the truss. It is on this principle that most of 
the iron trussed roofs have been and still are 
constructed, the number of struts and braces 
being increased with the increase of span. 
As an example of a large roof of this descrip- 
tion the author gives the details of that over 
the Exeter station, erected about twenty years 
ago, the span of which is 132 ft. ; the struts in 
this case are of cast iron. The cost of this 
roof is stated to have been about 16/. 10s. per 
square, while that of a similar roof of half the 
span was only 9/. per square, it being generally 
found that the cost per square increases with 
the span. 

In curb roofs, which have four instead of 
two principal rafters to each truss, the same 
method of stiffening the rafters is adopted, a 
strut being placed at the middle of each with 
tie-rods connecting it with the ends of the 
rafters, and cross-ties connecting the two sides 
together. An example of this form of roof is 
given by the author in drawings of that over 
the North-Eastern station at Leeds, of which 
the span is 89 ft. 

In the illustrations of the Bristol Station 
roof, we find an adaptation of the above-named 
principle to a roof having curved rafters. The 
span here is 125 ft., and the rafters are formed 
as lattice girders, 2 ft. deep, with a curvature 
of which the versed-sine is 4 ft.; there is only 
one strut, which is placed in the centre of each 
rafter with a tie at each end, and a suspension- 
rod in the middle holds up the centre of the 
tie-rod, which rises 10 ft. above the springing. 
This roof was built on a curve, and the cost 
was 37/. 16s. per square, measured on plan. 
Where the span of a roof is very great it is 
found advantageous to have one continuous 
rafter in the form of a circular segment, which 
is stiffened by vertical struts attached at their 
lower ends to the tie-rod, and between these 
is fixed diagonal bracing to hold up the tie-rod 





and keep the struts in compression. ~ This 
form of roof is known by the name of the 
“bowstring” principle, and is seen in that over 
the New-street Station at. Birmingham, of 
which the span is: -212 ft., erected in 1854 
at a cost of 17/. 15s. per square. .The Cannon- 
street Station, in London, is another example 
given by the author, the spin of which is 
190 ft., built at a cost of 49/. 10s. per square. 
That over the Charing-cross Station is also on 
the same principle, with a span of 166 ft., the 
cost of which was 40/. per square. ° - 

The bow-string principle was also adopted in 
the construction of the Lime-street Station 
at Liverpool, erected about ten years ago, of 
which Mr. Walmisley gives the details. In 
this roof the “boom” is a curved girder of 
-L section 144 in. deep, having a rise of 42 ft. 
with a span of 212 ft. The depth at the centre 
to the tie-tod is 20 ft., and the boom is stiffened 
by twenty braces forming a series of Ws, each 
brace consisting of four-angle irons with cast- 
iron distance-pieces to give them an outward 
swell in the middle; these are attached to the 
tie-rod by means of bolts. The cost of this 
roof was 30/. per square. 

A. form of principal frequently adopted in 
station roofs, consists of sloping rafters with a, 
tie-rod across from foot to foot, with vertical 
struts and diagonal bracing between the rafters 
and tie. The roof of the Broad-street Station 
of the North London Railway, erected in 1865, 
is an example of this type, the span being 95 ft. 
The station at Preston has a similar roof with 
a span of 77 ft. In the London Bridge Station 
of the Brighton Railway, the same principle is 
employed with a continuous curved rafter, 
having a span of 88 ft. 

A method which is sometimes employed in 
roofs of considerable span consists in placing 
horizontal lattice or Warren girders horizontally 
across from wall to wall, and covering them 
with a series of “ridge-and-furrow” roofs of 
small span. This plan was adopted-in the 
Exhibition building at Hyde Park in 1851, 
and has also been employed for a roof of 
114 ft. span over the Bridge-street Station at 
Glasgow, which is carried on nineteen Warren 
girders placed 31 ft. 6 in. apart, and having a 
depth of 12 ft. The cost of this roof and the 
covering was 22I. 5s, per square. The roof of 
the Central Station at Glasgow is also on this 
system, being carried on seventeen lattice 
girders spanning the whole width of 213 ft. 
6 in., having a depth of 20 ft. ; these are braced 
longitudinally with diagonal braces attached 
to horizontal lattice girders, which carry the 
gutters. The covering is formed of ten spans 
of ridge-and-furrow roofs; and the cost was 
98]. 17s. 6d. per square. Another roof built 
in this way is that of the Citadel Station at 
Carlisle, which is carried on twenty-four girders 
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of single lattice pattern, 15 ft. deep, and of 
various spans, the longest being 154 ft. In 
this case the ridge-and-furrow covering runs 
parallel with the supporting girders. 

The class of roof to which modern engineers 
appear to be most partial is that in which the 
principal consists of an arched rib of sufficient 
depth to carry the load of the covering, and 
formed either with a solid web or with open 
lattice work. As all arches have a certain 
amount of horizontal thrust outwards at the 
springing, it is necessary to secure the feet of 
the curved rib from overturning the supports, 
either by placing ties across, as in the bow- 
string principle, or by giving sufficient solidity 
to the abutments. Where thesu aren Bom 
or piers are carried up to a considerable height 
it is difficult to give them sufficient strength to 
resist the thrust of an arched roof of wide span, 
in which case it is usual to introduce a tie-rod 
across to secure the ends of the rib from thrust- 
ing on the walls. This tie-rod is held up to 
the rib by light suspension- rods, and no 
bracing or strutting is required, as the rib 
itself has sufficient strength to carry the load. 
An example of this kind of roof is seen in 
that over the Victoria Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover railway, having a span 
of 129 ft. The arched rib in this case is 
formed as a lattice girder, 4 ft. deep, with a 
rise of 32 ft. in the centre ; the tie-rod being 
held up to it by fifteen suspension-rods, and its 
centre being 8 ft. 6 in. above the springing line. 
A similar form of roof is employed to cover 
the Central Station at Liverpool, where the 
main ribs are 160 ft. span, with a rise of 40 ft., 
the tie rising 14 ft. in the middle. The main 
ribs are 55 ft. apart, and connected by lattice 
purlins, which support five intermediate ribs. 
Another roof of this type is that over the 
Queen-street Station at Glasgow, having a 
span of 170 ft. The rise of the ribs is here 
44 ft., and of the tie-rods 14 ft. 9 in., the latter 
being held up to the ribs by six suspension- 
rods. Each rib is latticed on the Warren prin- 
ciple, and is 4 ft. in depth. The cost of the 
roof and covering was 21/. per square. 

Wherever a good abutment can be obtained 
for the arched rib, it is usual to dispense with 
the tie-rods, as in the roof of the Metropolitan 
Railway Station at High-street, Kensington, 
which has a clear span of 90 ft., the ribs being 
elliptical, and formed as solid plate girders, 
16 in. deep at the centre, and rising 29 ft. 
above the springing. This station being in a 
cutting, no extra expense was incurred in 
providing sufficient abutment to the arch. 

The largest single-span roof on the arch 
principle that has been erected is that over the 
St. Pancras Station of the Midland Railway, 
which the author has illustrated by four plates. 
Each rib of this roof is in the form of a four- 
centred or Tudor arch, having a clear span of 
240 ft.,and a rise at the centre of 96 ft. It 
springs from the level of the platform, the 
thrust being chiefly taken by the heavy brick 
piers on which the feet are secured by means 
of anchor-plates and strong bolts carried down 
to the foundations. As an additional precau- 
tion to prevent any dangerous thrust on the 
walls, the main floor girders which carry the 
platform and railsare made to form a continuous 
tie between the feet of the rib. The construc- 
tion of the rib is that of a lattice girder, 6 ft. 
in depth. There are twenty-five of these 
main ribs in the roof, placed 29 ft. apart, with 
trussed purlins between them, which carry the 
intermediate ribs. The upper part is covered 
with ridge-and-furrow roofing, which runs 
parallel to the main ribs. One of the most 
remarkable features about the erection of this 
roof was the timber scaffolding employed to 
raise each rib into its place. This consisted of 
a travelling stage dividing the span into three 
parts, the side stages having five and the centre 
six divisions each, and four divisions in each 
stage- from back to front. The first staging 
travelled on 123 wheels, 2 ft. 8 in. diameter, 
running on a beam of timber 18 in. square. 
The cost of this roof was 31/. 10s. per square. 

Another roof of similar type is that over the 
St. Enoch Station at Glasgow, in which the 
rib is elliptical, or nearly so, and has a s 
of 198 ft., with arise of 80 ft. Each rib is 


5 ft. in depth, and is formed as a Warren 





girder, being secured at the feet to a base-plate 
which is carried under the platform for about 
13 ft., and is anchored down with strong 
bolts. There is also a similar roof over the 
Central Station at Manchester, with a span of 
210 ft. and a rise of 85 ft. The roof of the 
Drill Hall, Derby, is also made on this prin- 
ciple, the ribs, which are 2 ft. deep, springing 
from the level of the ground, and having a 
span of 75 ft., with a rise of 30 ft. 

The station at York is 234 ft. wide, and is 
built on a curve in plan. It is covered by four 
elliptically-arched roofs of unequal span, rest- 
ing on three rows of iron columns 18 ft. high. 
The outer walls have strong buttresses to 
resist the thrust of the arches, of which the 
widest has a span of 81 ft. with a rise of 27 ft. 
The covering of the upper part is on the ridge- 
and-furrow system. Where the springing of 
an arched rib is raised to a considerable height 
above the ground, it is necessary to give it as 
much as possible the stiffness of a horizontal 
girder, so as to reduce to a minimum the out- 
ward thrust. In the roof of the Crystal Palace, 
at Sydenham, which has a span of 104 ft., 
this has been done by making the semicircular 
ribs 8 ft. in depth, and forming them of double 
lattice work ; also any horizontal thrust that 
might arise is transmitted by means of a cast- 
iron framework to a system of columns con- 
nected by girders and braces, which renders the 
whole structure perfectly rigid. In the Agri- 
cultural Hall at Islington the roof is formed of 
latticed ribs, having a span of 125 ft., and rise 
of 51 ft., which rest on a double row of braced 
columns, forming a base of sufficient width to 
resist the thrust of the ribs, which is conveyed 
through the gallery girders to the outer walls. 
The roof of the Paddington Station of the 
Great Western Railway, which is 240 ft. wide, 
is formed in three spans of segmental ribs, the 
centre one having a span of 102 ft. with a 
rise of 33 ft. 9 in.; the depth of the ribs 
increases from the centre towards the springing. 

The Middlesbrough station is covered by 
two unequal spans of curved ribs forming 
pointed arches, the larger one being struck 
with a radius of 42 ft., and having a depth of 
2 ft.; these ribs are formed of open lattice 
work. 

Iron is frequently employed in the construc- 
tion of domed roofs over circular or elliptical 
areas. That over the British Museum reading- 
room, built in 1857, is circular on plan with a 
span of 140 ft. and a rise of 106 ft. ; and con- 
sists of twenty circular iron ribs meeting at 
the top in a circular ring 40 ft. in diameter. 
The ribs spring from the top of cast-iron 
stancheons, and the space between them is filled 
up with brickwork. 

The Albert Hall at Kensington is covered 
with a domical roof of a different type. This 
building is elliptical on plan, the length being 
219 ft. and the width 185 ft. The roof is 
formed of thirty half-principals springing from 
a continuous iron curb laid on the top of the 
wall, and meeting at the centre in an elliptical 
ring. Each rib is a girder with curved top 
and bottom flanges meeting at the end which 
rests on the wall, and having a depth of 17 ft. 
9 in. at the summit, the rise of the lower 
flange being 33 ft. above the springing. Each 
half-principal is divided into seven bays by 
struts with cross bracing between. There are 
seven rows of latticed purlins fixed all round 
the roof between the principals. 

The largest dome that has ever been built is 
the wrought-iron roof of the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, designed by the late J. Scott Russell, and 
erected in 1873. This building is circular on 
plan, with a clear span of 343 ft., the height 
from the ground to the springing of the roof 
being 80 ft. The roof is conical, and slopes at 
an angle of 30 deg. to the horizon. It is con- 
structed of rolled plates riveted together, the 
lower edge being strengthened by a wrought- 
iron curb in the form of a continuous box 
girder. At the top of the cone there is an 
opening 100 ft. diameter, on which is another 
curb surmounted by a drum 34 ft. high, on 
which is another cone of plate-iron supporting 
a lantern. The entire cone is stiffened with 





girders and rings are placed outside the cone 
In this mode of construction there is no out. 
ward thrust upon the supports. 

In the construction of iron roofs it is very 
important that great care should be taken i) 
forming the joints of the various parts, as the 
fracture of a single bolt might endanger the 
whole structure. The author has given nume- 
rous examples, drawn to a large scale, of the 
modes of connecting the parts of roofs, which 
will be of great value to the designer of 
these structures; but we think that some 
further description of these matters might 
have added to the utility of his book. The 
common mode of fixing the ends of the tie. 
rod to the feet of the rafters is by means of 
a round bolt passed through both of them - 
thus in the roof of Bristol Station the tie of 
a roof, 125 ft. span, depends entirely on the 
shearing strength of a single pin, 34 in. in 
diameter ; and in that of Exeter Station havin 
a span of 132 ft., it is held by a bolt 3t in. 
diameter. In the roof of Swansea Station, 
with a span of 64 ft. 6 in., the tie is held bya 
pin only 1j in. diameter. The end of the tie 
of the Cannon-street Station is held between 
two plates by means of key-wedges, so that it 
can be tightened up if necessary, the plates 
being secured to the foot of the rafter with 
fifteen } in. bolts ; and in the London Bridge 
Station of the Brighton Railway the same 
method is adopted, as well as in that of Lime- 
street, Liverpool. Where the tie-rod is in 
several lengths, as is the case with all large 
roofs, the ends are united either by being 
screwed into sockets, or else by bolts passed 
through them, the ends being widened out to 
receive the bolts. The screw-joint has the 
advantage of allowing the tie to be tightened 
up when necessary. The ends of struts are 
fixed to the rafters with bolts or rivets, and 
are either bolted directly to the tie-rod or 
else to a plate attached to the screw-socket 
above mentioned. Suspension-rods are bolted 
to the web of the rafter and passed through 
the tie-rod with nut and screw to tighten them 
up. Braces are generally bolted to the rafter, 
and also to a plate attached to the tie-rod ; 
but in some large roofs they are fitted with 
key-wedges or screwed into sockets so as to 
allow of tightening. 

In roofs of large span which have tie-rods, 
one end is generally laid upon rollers to allow 
for expansion and contraction by change of 
temperature. In the roof of Exeter station, of 
which the span is 132 ft., it was found, how- 
ever, after some time had elapsed, that the 
rollers had never moved, and might have been 
dispensed with. In arched roofs without ties 
it is impossible to leave one end free, con- 
sequently the only way in which they can 
expand is by rising at the crown. 

One great drawback to the use of iron for 
roofs is its liability to corrosion and decay, 
especially in the case of wrought iron, so that a 
few years of neglect might cause the strongest 
framework to fall to pieces. Numerous 
methods have been devised for preventing 
decay, that of galvanising being very largely 
used ; but this process is said to render the 
iron brittle. The most efficient protection for 
iron appears to be that of coating it with 
magnetic oxide by exposing it to a current of 
highly-heated air. This is known as the 
Bower-Barff process. Even this protection, 
however, seems to fail where the metal 1s 
subjected to severe strains, which cause the 
coating to peel off from wrought iron and 
steel, although it answers very well for cast 
iron. an 
Mr. Walmisley is of opinion that “ oiling 1s 
a very much better protection from the effects 
of the weather or the action of steam than 
painting, but care is needed properly to cleam 
off the black scale or oxide formed upon the 
iron by contact with the air immediately after 
leaving the rolls.” 
A process is said to have been recently 
invented of rendering iron rust-proof vine 
diminishing its strength, by alloying 1t WI 
other metals, as copper and zinc, which perhaps 
may revolutionise the whole system of iron 





lattice-girders running from curb to curb up 
the side of the cone, with ring-girders at 
intervals laid parallel to the curbs. These 





working. The discoverer of any rary 
process of preserving iron might certainly 
regarded as a benefactor of the human race. 
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RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS AND 
THE NEW RAILWAY REGULATION 
BILL. 


Tue Government Bill for the Regulation of 
Railways has aroused, as our readers will pro- 
pably not be surprised to hear, a like amount 
of uncompromising opposition from the railway 
interests on the one hand, and from the manu- 
facturers and freighters on the other. A meet- 


ing convened by the “ Association of Railway 
Shareholders ” was held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel on the 5th current, Lord Brabourne in 
the chair, to consider the Bill. It is not clear 
to what extent the 400,000 Railway Share- 
holders in England and Wales (as Lord 
Brabourne estimates the number) are repre- 
sented by this association. The chairmen of 
the great railways have not given their support 
to the organisation, having, indeed, an associa- 
tion of their own. On the other hand, the 
chairman of the meeting referred, in not the 
most cordial tone, to “another society of the 
same name which invariably followed in their 
wake after they had a large meeting,”—-the 
object of which, he believed, was “to obtain 
the more efficient control of directors by the 
shareholders.”. Placed between the two oppos- 
ing forces of the railway directors, represented 
by their Chairmen, on the one hand, and of 
the shareholders who seek to establish a more 
popular control over the policy of the com- 
panies on the other, Lord Brabourne fails to 
come forward as the authorised spokesman of 
the railway interest. At the same time, the 
arguments of the speakers on the occasion 
deserve attention from their own weight, as 
well as, to some extent, from that of those who 
urged them. Lord Brabourne “ for four years 
had not been a party man, because he saw 
laws brought forward tending to dislocate the 
rights of property.” After referring to the 
Irish Land Act and the Shipping Bill as 
illustrations of this position, he moved a 
resolution to the effect that the Railway 
Regulation Acts Amendment Bill will un- 
justly alter the conditions upon the faith of 
which capital has been subscribed by the 
public for the construction of railways, unduly 
depreciate railway property, and deprive share- 
holders of the protection of the ordinary courts 
of law which is enjoyed by all other com- 
mercial bodies. 

All the speakers agreed in deprecating any 
political feeling in the matter; although the 
view of the necessity of a firm and resolute 
defence of the rights of property was distinctly 
recognised by the meeting. Sir Edmund 
Beckett attributed to the mutual jealousy of 
railway managers their failure “to take part, 
as they ought to do, in a thing of this kind.” 
As to this, it may be desirable to hear the 
opinion of the managers themselves. 

Of the abstract correctness of these views 
few honest men can make any doubt. But 
the real point is how far are the speakers 
justified in their application to the Bill under 
discussion ? Coming to particulars, the main 
point appears to have been made by Lord 
Alfred Churchill, in the remark that a superior 
court of three Commissioners, only one of whom 


was a lawyer, was not likely to give confidence. 


either to railway companies on the one sive or 
to the public on the other. In this reiaark 
there is great justice. Why the interests of 
the holders of 600 millions worth of shares (to 
say nothing of loans, debentures, and the like), 
on the one hand, and of the public, regarded 
as a travelling and freighting body of persons, 
on the other, should be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the educated magistrature of 
the country, and subjected to that of a sort of 
amateur court, may well be questioned. Con- 
ne the education obtained by counsel in 
their practice on railway causes, it is quite 
untenable to assert that it would be difficult 
to find perfectly competent judges, within the 
ranks of the legal profession, for an exclusively 
ne tribunal. To render permanent a 
oh ed court of justice, with judges who 
ro be lawyers, and, if necessary, with 
' engineer for an assessor, would obviate 
wee raised to Parts I., IV., and V. 

e Railway Bill ; and a measure limited to 





this extent would probably command a very 
large degree of public support. 

With regard to Parts IT., IIL, V., and VII. 
of the Bill it is impossible to admit for a 
moment that at the present period of the 
session, and, under all the circumstances, 
which exert such a pressure on the time at the 
disposal of Parliament, it is possible adequately 
to discuss provisions of so much importance. 
The powers which it is proposed to add to 
those already exercised by the Board of Trade 
are justly regarded with apprehension by the 
railway shareholders. The haste with which 
the Bill has been drawn up becomes painfully 
apparent on comparing clauses 21 and 26. 
The second of these applies to the terminal 
charges of a canal, the existing provisions of 
section 15 of the Act of July, 1873 (36 and 37 
Victoria, cap. 48). The first of them alters 
the power of the Railway Commissioners 
under that clause. A bungle of this nature 
can, no doubt, be rectified in Committee, but 
its presence in the Bill as presented to Par- 
liament is not calculated to win support for 
the measure as a whole. What, however, is of 
the most importance to the public at large is 
to be enabled to understand the true import 
and range of that extension of the powers of 
the Companies to make charges for “ station 
terminals” which, in a confused and unbusi- 
ness-like manner, is half admitted by clause 21, 
and half remitted to the decision of the next 
ensuing Parliament. 

Under the head of “ Station Terminals ” the 
representatives of the English Railway Com- 
panies propose to introduce a change in the 
rules for the charging railway freights which 
would, if duly carried out, be no less than a 
revolution in the carrying trade of the country. 
The claim on the part of the companies was 
distinctly put into shape by Mr. Grierson, the 
manager of the Great Western Company, 
before the Select Committee on Railways 
(rates and fares), and will be found on 
page 629 of their Report, part J. Put in plain 
English, Mr. Grierson asks for the power of 
charging 3s. a ton on all merchandise carried 
by Railway Companies “ for station accommo- 
dation other than loading and unloading,” that 
is to say 1s. 6d. per ton at each end of the line, 
irrespective of the lengths of journey.” Two 
arguments aré urged on behalf of this claim ; 
one is that whatever be the length of haul, or 
distance for which the merchandise is con- 
veyed, the expenses at the stations will be the 
same. The other is that the companies have 
recently laid out such immense sums of money 
in enlarging and improving their stations that 
it is just that they should be allowed to make 
an extra charge on that account. 

As to the first argument, it is clear that as 
matter of distribution of costs, the case is as the 
companies represent it. It is also clear that 
there is no novelty in the fact. Such distri- 
bution has always existed, and it has been with 
full knowledge of the fact that, from almost the 
earliest days of the railway system, every pound 
of capital has been raised, and every railway 
Act of Parliament obtained. The main con- 
dition on which 800,000,000/. has been found 
for cur railways has been that the charges to 
be r°de, both for freight and for passengers, 
shou'1 be rated at so much per mile. And 
much attention has been given to insure the 
provision that railway charges shall be alike, 
both as between different towns, and as paid 
by different freighters. 

How far this general condition, undertaken 
by the railway companies as public carriers, 
would be overthrown by the admission of the 
claim for terminals, is illustrated by a single 
fact. The average receipts of the English rail- 
way companies for every ton of merchandise 
carried by them in 1878 was 5s. 6d. The 
addition to this mileage payment of the pro- 
posed 3s. for terminal charges would thus be 
equivalent to raising the whole freight charge 
of the railway companies throughout the king- 
dom by 543 per cent., or from 5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
per ton. 

It is quite true that the managers will reply 
that they will take care only so far to exercise 
their new powers (when they have got them), 
as “the traffic will bear.” But the answer to 
that is, that it is precisely that discretion on 








the part of the companies to the exercise of 
which every freighter is most strongly opposed. 
For example, it is in evidence that the com- 
panies have found that the traffic in foreign 
cattle and foreign vegetables “ will not bear” 
the charges which they are xuthorised to make, 
and which they do make on the transport of 
English cattle and English vegetables ; and 
accordingly, in order to secure this foreign 
traffic, they have lowered the charges on tle 
former. This is, in effect, giving a differential 
rate against the English farmer and _ the 
English agriculturist, to which the latter very 
strongly object, as is natural. From our own 
point of view such a differential charge is 
equally opposed to public polity and to the 
interest of the railway shareholders themselves, 
That every description of traffic should pay, 
not only its working charges, but its own share 
of the interest on capital in proportion to the 
time during which it occupies its share of the 
lines and stations, is the elementary principle 
of railway prosperity. A return to, or rather the 
adoption, for the first time, of that sound rule, 
would raise the dividends of the English rail- 
ways, within a calculable period of time, to 
from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum. From a 
table given on page 233 of the Report of the 
Select Committee on Canals of last Session it 
appears that, allowing 4} per cent. interest on 
capital, the average cost of every ton of 
merchandise carried for one mile on the 
English railways is 1°3ld., viz., 0°53d. for 
working expenses, and 0°78d. for interest on 
money. <Any charge that is lower than this. 
must either reduce, as far as its influence 
extends, the moderate rate of dividend quoted, or 
be thrown on some other portion of the traffic 
tomake it up. Against this the freighters pro- 
test. They demand, and, according to the 
principle on which all railway legislation has 
hitherto been conducted, rightfully demand, 
equality of charge. That one kind of traffic 
may bear a higher freight than another they 
alladmit. That is so because its actual cost 
is more. But that the carriers ought to be the 
sole judges of the distribution of charges every 
freighter denies, as all our legislation as to com- 
mon carriers has to this time virtually denied. 
Hops may cost more or less to carry, per mile, 
than pottery, or “hollow ware.” But what- 
ever is the price at which the South-Eastern 
Company can carry hops from Dover to London 
should be, the hop dealers contend, an equal 
charge all round. It should not be one charge: 
for French hops and another for English hops. 
It may be the case that it really costs the 
company more per cwt. per mile to carry hops 
from Canterbury than from Dover, because the 
charges come to less per mile for a longer than 
a shorter distance. If the companies wish to 
have a corresponding change in their tariff 
legalised, the freighters would not object, pro- 
vided the change were so effected as to weigh 
fairly all round. Thus a charge of 3s. per ton 
comes to 0°36d. per ton per mile for a run of 
100 miles, and to 0°72d. per ton per mile for 
one of 50 miles. Supposing the Parliamentary 
rate to be 3d. per ton per mile over the whole 
line, that rate has hitherto covered the fixed 
charge. If the companies now wish to exact 
that fixed charge independently in each case, 
what the freighters say is that an equivalent 
must be deducted from the cost per aie They 
object to a payment of 3d. per mile plus 3s. 
per ton. They say that if the latter fixed 
charge is made, the running charge has to be 
reduced to, say, 2°44d. per ton per mile, or 
whatever the average length of line may show 
to be fair; and they say that such charge, if so 
altered at the request of the railway companies, 
shall be equally laid on every pocket of hops 
that they carry. 

Of the fairness of this claim on the part of 
the freighter, and of its accordance with a true 
national policy, we apprehend that there can 
be no manner of doubt. Nor do we make any 
doubt that the adoption of such a hard-and- 
fast line is not only fair to freighters, and | 
therefore to consumers, but also most advan- 
tageous to the railway companies. Taking the 
figures we os before, a charge of 2 09d. per 
ton per mile all round would yield from the 
merchandise traffic (if there were no deduction 
for empties) a dividend of 84 per cent. per 
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annum on the capital of each company. How 
far any particular item of transport, such as 
hops, might cost more or less than that mean 
of 2°69, is a proper matter for the investi- 
gation of the managers of the companies ; and 
any fair determination, on that basis alone, 
would be cheerfully accepted by the freighters, 
so that all had fair play. To ask any com- 
pany to carry anything at a loss is not busi- 
ness: The offer would be, or at all events 
otght to be, unhesitatingly refused ; as when 
Mr. Robert Stephenson declared that he 
would be no party to robbing the London and 
North-Western Railway Company by holding 
aly share in a contract for carrying Clay Cross 
coal over their line at a halfpenny per ton per 
mile. But at the same time the shareholders 
on the one hand, and the freighters on the 
other, have their rights. The former have the 
right to say to their manager, “ You shall not 
carry minerals at halfpenny per ton per mile, 
unless you show us that the “61d. per ton, 
which we lose in consequence (as below the 
main cost of 1°31d.), is put upon some other 
article of transport.” The hop merchant has 
the right to say, “ You shall not put three 
farthings per ton on my hops to make up for 
the ‘61d. per ton that you choose to lose on 
the carriage of minerals.” Thus, locking at 
alf interests alike, the rule that each kind of 
traffic shall pay an equal proportionate profit,— 
equal, that is to say, to the demands that it 
makes on the earning powers of the line,—is not 
only the only fair, but also the only safe, 

olicy, alike for the freighters, the share- 
bales: and the public. Any traffic that will 
not bear a charge of 1°31d. per mile should go 
by water. The adoption of this rule would at 
once set free the rails for the swe of so 
large an increase of swift traffic, that the 
natural increment of trade, which is at least 
from 2 to 3 per cent. per annum, would soon 
raise the dividends of the railway proprietors 
to-8 or 10 per cent., while, at the same time, 
some 5 to 10 per cent. would be earned on the 
capital of the canals. 

The other point as to which the claim of the 
companies for terminals is based, viz., the great 
outlay on the stations, cannot bear a moment’s 
investigation. That outlay was either wise or 
unwise. If a wise outlay, it is a paying out- 
jay,- and there is an end of it. If an unwise 
outlay, on what pretext can the companies ask 
their customers to bear the burden? Mr. 
Grierson tells us (226, I., 1881) that the cost 
of the Smithfield Station has been so great 
that every ton of minerals carried there costs 
the company 3s. 8°71ld. for terminal expense 
alone. The average gross receipt per ton of 
minerals on the Great Western Railway in 
1878 was 2s. 6d. (the average on all the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom being 1s. 10d.). 
That means, that out of the freight which they 
charge for minerals, the Great Western Com- 
pany (as far as the traffic of this nature is con- 
cerned) have to pay 3s. 8d. for terminals, plus 
all working expenses, and rates of interest for 
occupation of the line. Of course, it will be 
admitted that the coal that comes to London 
is charged more than the mean rate of 2s. 6d. 
per ton. But, on the other hand, a terminal 
station, of some kind, exists wherever coal is 
delivered on the railway ; and the mean cost 
of terminal expense at a metropolitan station, 
a large town station, and a small town station 
(taking, as instances, London, Bath, and 
Evesham), is 2s. 2°7d. per ton, leaving only 
33d. per ton for defraying the carriage for a 
mean distance of sixty miles, Thus when 
Parliament is asked to recoup the Great 
Western Company for their outlay on mineral 
stations, it may be well replied that, had the 
investment turned out a. wise one, the public 
would have heard nothing of it ; and that they 
can hardly be expected to pay for it on the 
sole ground of its unwisdom. 

What Parliament may do with the Railways 
Regulation Amendment Act remains to ‘é 
seen. That a superior Railway Court, with 
large powers, ought to be made permanent, 
most impartial men will na or do we 
think that there can be much dispute that the 
judyes ought to be lawyers, of like experience 
and standing to other members. of the Beneh. 


That the question of terminals. should. be left 





to this tribunal, under the actual provision of 
clause 15 of the Act of 1873, we think would 
also meet with general approval, provided that 
Parliament laid down for the guidance of the 
Railway Court the following principles :— 
First, that the general rates of charge on each 
line should not be increased by any new distri- 
bution of charge providing for the payment of 
a fixed charge for terminals ; secondly, that no 
differential charges, as between home and 
foreign produce, should be permissible ; and 
thirdly, that in sanctioning any new rate of 
charge, the actual cost of the traffic, plus the 
amount of interest due to the occupation of 
the line by its carriage, should be taken as the 
normal charge, and that it should not be per- 
missible, in the case of any’ charge being 
reduced below such standard, to make up the 
loss of income by the infliction of higher 
charges (in proportion) on other kinds of 
traffic. 


If, however, this fair and just principle were 
laid down for the guidance of the Railway 
Court, there is little room to doubt that the 
mutual jealousies of the companies would lead 
to the abandonment of the claim for terminals. 
For if the same rate of 3s. per ton were 
allowed all round, on such a line as the South- 
Eastern Railway, with a length of line of 
334 miles, the incidence per ton per mile 
would be five times as much as on the London 
and North-Western Railway, with a length of 
1,676 miles. However it was proposed to dis- 
tribute the fixed charge, the proportionate 
difference between running and _ terminal 
charges would be so great as to lead to a 
confusion that has not been anticipated by 
the authors of the simple demand to add 
three shillings to the price of carriage of every 
ton of goods that is carried over every line of 
railway. 

We have collected data from numerous 
foreign railways showing the real incidence of 
the terminal charges as to which the imperfect 
English returns leave so much in doubt. We 
have also ascertained what is the actual cost 
allowed by the great trunk lines for terminal 
expenses on their mineral traffic, where every- 
thing is cut down to the lowest fraction of a 
penny. But the length to which our preceding 
remarks on this important national question 
have already extended prevents anything 
further being said at present than the mere 
intimation of the existence of this analysis, 
the result of which is forthcoming when 
required. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN EGYPT. 


AmipstT the gloom which overhangs all our 
connexions with Egypt, it is a relief to find 
at all events one ray of light, and that amidst 
all the vacillation, weakness, and corruption 
which characterises the mismanagement of 
those immediately responsible for the govern- 
ment of that unhappy country, there is one 
strong man possessing energy, determination, 
and honesty of purpose, and who can pursue the 
even tenor of his way undisturbed by the 
continually-recurring changes in the political 
kaleidoscopé. 

The de facto Minister of Public Works, 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff, is essentially a man 
of action, who, by a judicious admixture of 
tact and firmness, is not only gradually educing 
order out of the chaotic system which goes by 
the name of Public Works in Egypt, but is 
imparting some of his own energy to other 
departments of the State, for he is seemingly 
now the one authority to whom officials in Cairo 
turn for advice in their respective difficulties. 
In his own immediate department, however, 
it is not all smooth sailing, for the long- 
standing. listlessness and corruption which has 
hitherto prevailed still meets him and hampers 
his endeavours at improvement. Aided by a 
staff of engineers with considerable experience 
gained in India, he has already introduced 
essential and important reforms, ‘and the 
hitherto rough and unscientific system of irri- 
gation works is being rapidly brought into a 
state of efficiency. 

Whatever Nubar Pasha’s shortcomings may 
be,—and, if rumour be correct, they are not 


- few,—he, at. all. events, is. shrewd enough to. 











recognise wherein Egypt’s recuperative capa- 
bility consists, and he has, therefore, contrived 
to keep his Public Works Minister supplied 
with a considerable sum of money, which, now 
that there is a certainty of its being honestly 
and judiciously expended, will speedily pro- 
duce profitable results, and help in restoring 
the much-to-be-desired financial equilibrium, 

The delta of the Nile resembles in all 
essential features those of the great Indian 
rivers, in which the magnificent systems of 
combined irrigation and navigation are in such 
successful operation. The main works on 
those rivers are the weirs, or, as they are 
locally termed “ anicuts,” by which the level 
of the river is raised from 12 ft. to 14 ft. 
and more in the dry season, and the water 
thrown into the main canals, from which 
the subsidiary branches spread fan-like over 
the whole Delta. This system of canals 
is so laid out that the irrigation lines 
shall not interfere with the drainage courses 
which have to carry off the surplus water after 
it has done its duty on the fields, while the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a delta river being 
that it runs on the crest and not in the 
trough of the country, and that at the season 
of high floods it overtops its banks, marginal 
embankments are necessary for preventing 
large areas from being injuriously flooded. 
These embankments, if not scientifically de- 
signed and aligned, are a source always of 
great anxiety, and often of. actual mischief, 
when they are overtopped and breached, and 
hence arise the hopes and fears which exercise 
the population of the Egyptian Delta an- 
nually at the period of “ high Nile,” for on the 
stability of the embankments within which 
the flood is restrained the agricultural 
prospects of the year entirely depend. One 
chief duty which belongs to the Public Works 
Department, therefore, is the maintenance of 
the marginal embankments in the highest state 
of efficiency. Along with protection from 
floods, the distribution of water for irrigation 
demands absorbing attention. In order to 
maintain a sufficient supply in the main 
canals during the low-water season, the struc- 
ture, known as “the Barrage,” was designed 
nearly forty years ago by Linaut Bey, a dis- 
tinguished French engineer. It consists of 
a bridge in two sections thrown across the 
two branches into which the Nile is divided 
12 miles below Cairo. The sections comprise 
seventy-two and sixty-two arches respectively 
of 16 ft. span, the piers being founded on a 
broad solid platform of concrete several feet 
thick. The arches were fitted with iron gates 
capable of being lowered and raised according 
to the level at which the water was to be 
retained, the maximum being 14 ft. above 
summer-level. Either from original defects 
or other causes this important work has as 
yet never fulfilled the purpose for which 
it was built. During Ismail Pacha’s reign 
many engineers were consulted, and plans 
prepared for rendering the Barrage effective, 
but up to the present time nothing has been 
done, and the structure has always been con- 
sidered an engineering failure, and a monu- 
ment of Egyptian extravagance. The work, 
however, is by no means a failure ; on the 
contrary, one of the first improvements to be 
carried out with the funds which the British 
Government must inevitably provide for the 
restoration of the Egyptian finances, will be 
the adoption of measures for rendering the 
Barrage effective, and capable of fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was originally designed, 
and simultaneously a new and large canal, forty 
miles in length, is to be constructed for bring- 
ing the eastern system of canals in connexion 
with it. + toh 

The completion of the great Ibrahimie 
Canal, the construction of docks, eyphons, 
aqueducts, and bridges throughout the cana 
system in the Delta, are to be at once under- 
taken, while additional works of irrigation ve 
contemplated in the provinces of Ghizeh an 
the Fayoum. 

The pote of the Railway system by 
donstruction of several subsidiary lines has aiso 
been detérmined upon, but during the pegeens 
straitness of the ces there seems ay ati 
little probability of their being carried 0 
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Rumours are abroad, however, that the Govern- 
ment of Egypt are prepared to reconsider the | 
scheme of an English Syndicate, which was’ 
formed some years ago by a group of influential | 
capitalists with the object of leasing the’ 
ptian lines, but was obliged to be aban-' 
doned owing to the disfavour with which its 
roposals were received. With such a syndi- 
cate, however, the requisite capital would easily 
be obtained. vse 
A beneficial change of policy in regard to 
ublic works has now evidently been intro- 
Sabed and there can be little doubt but that 
if the present energetic head of the department 
continues to receive the support of the Prime 
Minister, there is still a very hopeful future 
before the country ; but,—and the “but” in: 
this case is very serious,—is England pre- 
ared to do its duty by Egypt? If not, it 
is perfectly certain that there are other nations 
ready and eager to respond to the Egyptians’ 
appeal for assistance, and to whom it is equally 
certain they will appeal, knowing that their 
appeal will not be in vain. 








NOTES. 


Tue Hyde Park Corner improvements have 
certainly given rise to plenty of fighting. A 
fresh casus belli came up in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday evening, over the second 
reading of Lord Sudeley’s “* Hyde Park Corner 
(New Streets) Bill.” The alterations are gene- 
rally spoken of as a great public improvement, 
but each party interested denies that the 
benefit is felt by themselves. The extremity 
of. the Green Park is in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields; Grosvenor-place in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square. But 
each parish denies any moral obligation, and 
wishes to escape any legal obligation, to majn- 
tain the roads thus formed. The Office of 
Works suggested that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works should maintain the roads, a sug- 
gestion which was met with non possumus, 
the Board not being a road authority. The 
Office of Works cannot maintain them, because 
“Parliament will not vote money for main- 
tainiag metropolitan improvements of this 
order.” But the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is very willing to act as beadle in the 
case, and obtain statutory powers to enable 
them to decide who shall maintain the roads. 
Like Lady Blanche in the “ Princess Ida,” they 
look forward to the pleasure of dealing out all 
the punishments, and Lord Sudeley’s Bill was 
to give them these powers. The second read- 
ing was lost by.a majority of 94 to 70; so 
there the proceeding for the present halts. It 
appears to us that the common sense of the 
matter is that the roads, being after all but 
roads, with no mysterious or unusual qualities 
connected with them, should be maintained, 
as usual, by the parishes in which they lie; 
but it would, per aps have been as well if 
Something definite had been foreseen and 
arranged before the First Commissioner of 
Works devised the improvements which, as 
Earl Powis was pleased to phrase it, “ were 
to make Hyde Park Corner perpetuate the 
memory of his own official career instead of 
that of the Duke of Wellington.” 





Sir Epmunp Brcxerr gave what he called 
the “first sermon ” in the restored nave of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, on W ednesday, last week, before 
about forty members of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society : a discourse trenchant 
and amusing in many ways, but which would 
have had closer association with the ideas we 
usually attach to a “sermon” had it exhibited 
any admixture of the Christian virtues of 
humility and charity. Of course, the sermon 
Was in a of the preacher, and in deroga- 
tion of the deceased architect, Sir Gilbert 

ott, who cannot now defend himself, and 
— former assistant in the work appears to 
- now “making himself generally useful” ‘to! 

lr E. Beckett, and quietly “assisting” (in 

e other sense) in the sacrifice of his deceased 
employer’s reputation at the shrine of the 
ee pe egotism of the present self-consti- 
mg architect. Still, there were points in 

ir Edmund’s address, If it is really true 





that the original architect for the restoration 
said that the nave roof would do as it was, 
without’ having been up a ladder to look, Sir 
Edmund certainly scored one, especially as the 
object of his sneer ‘is safe in the grave, and 
cannot contradict him ; and he made another 
point when’ he spoke of the enormous 
amount of timber which was built up inside 
the nave to prepare for the operation of 
pushing the wall up, merely to resist the 
tendency of the wall to fall inward, which it 
need not have had if quietly pushed up to the 
perpendicular. But then there is something 
to be said on the other side of the wall. Ifwe 
may trust an eye-witness, it was well that 
there was a firm abutment of timber on the 
inside, when hydraulic’ presses were set 
going, not slowly and simultaneously over 
the whole length of the wall, but poking at it 
first here, and then there, till the masonry was 
all in so many “buckles,” one man being left 
to work away ad libitum at his pump-handle 
till he was accidentally caught sight of and 
hailed with a “hold-hard,” followed by the 
sotto voce criticism, “ He’s going on like h—l 
down there.” That would hardly be con- 
sidered by engineers to be a very scientific or 
workmanlike way of doing it. Then we 


i should like Sir Edmund, if he does us the 


honour to quote us, to quote correctly.. He is 
very fond of repeating that we said his “front 
was only fit for a Methodist chapel,” and he 
told the Oxford folk so last week. Our words 
were carefully weighed, and included no such 
gross and inept generalisation. We said: 
‘The general look of the whole front may be 
best indicated by saying that it is very much 
the sort of Gothic which one sometimes meets 
with in competition designs for the larger 
class of Dissenting chapels,”* which is not 
quite the same thing, either in form or sub- 
stance. And, by the way, if it is not asking 
secrets, who did really design that wonderful 
front? Of course we know it is called Sir 
Edmund’s, but designing is in the first in- 
stance drawing, not setting other people to 
draw, and we never heard of a drawing by Sir 
E. Beckett yet. Wasit the aforesaid too com- 
plaisant ex-assistant, after all ? 





THE Select Committee on the Preservation 
of the Thames continues to elicit interesting, 
though rather conflicting, evidence as to the 
views of the subject taken by “ riparian 
owners,’ some of whom seem to look at things 
in general through special riparian spectacles. 
One of these gentlemen has taken up the 
ground that the bed of the river is part of his 
manorial property, and “the accident of its 
being covered with water” did not abrogate 
any of his rights over it. We are not lawyers, 
and do not profess to pronounce whether this 
decision be true in law, but every person (ex- 
cept a “ riparian owner ”) will agree that it is 
false to common sense, not to speak of common 
courtesy and regard for the —- of others. 
Indeed, the narrow-minded selfishness and 
“ dog-in-the-manger ” feeling which seems to 

rvade the minds of many people who have 

ouses on the banks of the Thames, and their 
desire to shut out the enjoyment of the river 
from the thousands to whom it is one of the 
few real enjoyments which can be had at a 
cheap rate, is something, to our thinking, quite 
contemptible. 





Str JoHN Luspock will eventually re- 
ceive canonisation (we hope not for a long 
time to come) as one of the true benefactors 
of his generation, if he can carry his Bill for 
regulating the hours of work for young per- 
sons in shops. His provisions go to ensure 
“young persons” (hetwaiie thirteen and 
eighteen) one half-holiday a week, and the 
restriction of work to twelve hours in the day, 
with an hour and a-half off for meals and 
resting; and the evils of over-crowding and 
want of ventilation in the working and sleeping 
rooms of shop employés are also to be dealt 
with. We welcome this Bill the rather 


| because we do not regard the famous “ St. 
| Lubbock’s Day” as an unmixed good ; its ad- 


vantages have been overrated. It ensures a 





* See Builder, vol, xlv., p, 172. 





few whole holidays to the working classes 
(besides Sundays), no doubt, but it does so at 
the cost of a good deal of inconvenience to 
others, and (which is more important) the 
wholesale turning out of the whole working 
community on the same day, to a great extent, 
spoils the holiday itself, as the people are all 
in each others’ way, and spoil for each other 
the quiet and the beauty of the parks and 
other scenes to which they repair, and which 
become for the day, unsightly, noisy, and 
strewn with rubbish. We question whether 
any classes find Bank Holiday other than a 
doubtful enjoyment, with many drawbacks. 





THE case of the Peel Grove Burial Ground, 
which was heard at the Worship-street Police- 
court on Tuesday last, is somewhat instruc- 
tive. The ground was once the property of a 
builder named Kelday, who made much out of 
it asa cemetery. In 1858 it was closed as a 
place of burial, when the owner pulled down 
the chapel, removed the tombstones, and 
“shot ”a good dealof rubbish over the surface, 
and having deposited as many of the dead as 
he could a little beneath the surface, prepared 
the ground to receive the homes for the living,. 
so as to make the best of both worlds. A pre- 
vious attempt to build on this “ eligible situa- 
tion ” had already been frustrated, as noted in 
our columns last year; but the present owner,. 
Mr. Chambers, has now actually commenced 
building on the ground, and been brought up- 
by a summons from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under the by-law provided against the 
erection of any house “upon a foundation or 
site which had been filled in or covered with 
any foetid animal or vegetable matter, or until 
such matter had been removed and the site 
covered with a 6in. layer of concrete.” Mri. 
Hannay’s judgment was that the by-law did: 
not apply, as it referred to cases in which the 
unwholesome stuff was the actual soil built. 
upon and in contact with the structures; that 
appears to be the precise meaning, at least of 
his judgment. “Is that the law?” If so;. 
the sooner it is amended the better, and till it 
is, we would exhort the administrators of the 
law to act in the spirit suggested by Bassanio— 

To do a great good, do a little evil, 
And curb these jerry-builders of their wilt. 


The use of disused burial grounds as recreation 
grounds, about which some sanitary questioning 
has been raised, not quite unnecessarily, is not, 
however, a parallel case by any means. There 
the new and carefully-kept vegetation tends 
to close the surface, and the ground is not 
opened down, or nearly down, to the level of 
the old interments, for footings and founda- 
tions. 





Mr. Stuart Poo ts, of the British Museum, 
invited the Royal Academy Students’ Club on 
Saturday, and during the evening spoke with 
the members on Arab art and architecture, 
and the way it may be used in modern Western 
work. His short.and interesting conversation. 
is to be followed by a lecture illustrated with 
diagrams by the Academy students. 





In reference to the interference with Mont 
St. Michel, coneerning which we published 
some remarks not long since as to French 
differences of opinion, a correspondent in Paris. 
writes :—“If the project of building a dyke 
across part of the bay be carried out, as at 
present proposed, the result must be to throw 
an irresistible rush of water against the Mount,, 
the foundations would be eventually under- 
mined and the island swept away. Such at 
least is the opinion of M. Corroyer, a French 
architect; who, having recently been employed 
to carry out extensive restorations on the 
Mount, has made a special study of the ques- 
tion. This question had been, it was supposed, 
decided in favour of the dyke versus the mount. 
by the late Minister of Fine Arts and the pre- 
sent Minister of Public Works. We are glad 
to hear, however, that it is again to be brought 
before the Senate. Meantime a body of 
Belgian architects (Société Centrale de PArchi« 


‘tecture en Belgique) after visiting the mount 


have addressed a letter to the French Minister 
of Fine . Arts. signifying their . unqualified 
approval of the recent restorations, and ex- 
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pressing the hope that something may be done 
to ward off the threatened danger to the 
foundations.” 





THE competition models for a national 
monument to Gambetta have been on view 
at the “ Beaux Arts” since Tuesday last week. 
There are abouteighty designs. One very notice- 
able feature of the exhibition is the compara- 
tively inferior place occupied by sculpture, and 
the predominance of architecture. As an excep- 
tion to this rule we notice M. Falguiére’s fine 
design. The statue of Gambetta rises from a 
large pedestal, at the angles of which are four 
allegorical groups representing political wisdom, 
military duty, national defence, industry and 
instruction. The jury have found it impos- 
sible to award the prize to one project where 
there are so many good ones. A certain 
number of candidates have, therefore, been 
selected, who will compete again in November. 
The site for the monument has not yet been 
decided on. It will, of course, depend to a 
great extent on the project chosen. The 
space in front of the “Corps Législatif” is one 
amongst many positions proposed. 





Mr. A. Bruce Joy has at present collected, 
in his new studio at 26, Savile-row, several por- 
trait works of considerable interest, including 
the bust of the Archbishop of Caxterbury, the 
medallion portrait for the monument to Sir 
W. Siemens, a medallion of the late Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington for his monument in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the statueof Mr. Christopher 
Bushell, and the medallion portrait of the late 
Duke of Albany. 





From an American paper we learn that the 
unfinished Washington Monument, which has 
been unfinished so long that it has passed out 
of the memory of many of us that it was ever 
begun, is to be completed. It is an obelisk of 
white marble, and had been carried up 150 ft. 
and then left, when in 1880 Col. Casey was 
appointed engineer in charge to complete the 
work. It has now reached the height of 
414 ft., and is intended ultimately to be 555 ft. 
in height. When the work was resumed, the 
structure was found to have settled slightly out 
of the perpendicular. A new base line was 
formed by tunnelling and filling in with Port- 
land cement. It is odd to find the youngest 
great people in the world coming back to the 
practice of the oldest, and the modern republic 
glorifying itself by erecting an obelisk, just as 
did the ancient tyrant. The architectural 
effect of such a mass, with no detail to give it 
scale, must be to crush out of proportion all 
the ordinary buildings of Washington; and 
we very much question whether so barbaric a 
means of blazoning their country’s greatness 
commends itself to the taste or feeling of 
cultivated Americans. 





Mr. Mircurii Henry has come out as an 
architectural critic tn re the new War Offices, 
which he suggests should be built of Kingstown 
granite, which he used for his own house, and 
which will not be perpetually in need of repair. 
That it would be a wise move to try the experi- 
ment of a practically indestructible stone for 
our last new public building we do not deny. 
Mr. Henry’s conclusions are better than his 
reasons. He thinks the best style of archi- 
tecture for London “ Palladian,” which “ de- 
pends for its beauty on effects of light and 
‘deep shadows.” This is certainly a new 
analysis of “ Palladian” architecture. Does 
Mr. Henry know, by the way, what Palladian 
architecture really means, and that it is one 
-of the most false and | pened rigid and un- 
manageable styles of architectural clothing 
(for it is not architecture) ever invented? As 
to the shadows, we used to think that Gothic 
specially dealt in “dark shadows,” and that 
x ae arose naturally from seeking effectiveness 
in dull northern atmospheres. Then granite 
will not lend itself to *‘ Gothic carvings,” which 


are out of place in London, where they soon 
lose their sharpness. True enough, and equally 
true of classic capitals cut in granulated stone. 
We have long said that London is not the 
place for undercut stone ornament. 


Mr. 








Henry’s final recommendation, for a “ plain 
but handsome building,” seems a little Hiber- 
nian in expression, but it is in true keeping 
with the modern official and commercial spirit 
in regard to architecture. The very word 
‘‘ handsome” betrays the Philistine. 








SOME ASPECTS OF ARBORICULTURE. 


THERE was a time in England when wood 
constituted, as it still does abroad, the chief 
fuel for the domestic fireplace. In this country, 
indeed, only within two centuries or so has coal 
taken the place it now occupies, much to the 
annoyance of all sensitively-minded people, who, 
since the days of Evelyn and his attack on the 
fatel effects of coal, have never ceased to utter 
their complaints on its generally destructive in- 
fluences. But it is long since England has been 
in a position to supply the requisite amount of 
wood for ordinary fuel, much less has it been 
able to produce what timber is required for the 
numerous other purposes for which wood is so 
necessary. Had not coal on the one hand, 
and iron on the other, been found as gub- 
stitutes, it is difficult,—were not such imaginary 
suppositions idle,—to see how many portions of 
the world could have contrived to exist. Fora 
long period we have been dependent on impor- 
tation, but with that reckless extravagance and 
absence of due consideration for the near future 
which is, perhaps, only too marked a feature of 
our modern existence, the apparently unlimited 
stores upon which this supply has been drawn 
are now discovered to be exhaustible, little or 
no provision having been made to replant 
the districts which have been ruthlessly hewn 
down. 

The subject is one of somewhat more impor- 
tance than the generality are apt to believe, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Forestry Exhibition to be shortly held in Edin- 
burgh cannot fail to bring before the world at 
large many facts of a nature to throw some 
much-needed light on a question touching 
directly the interests of the building and kin- 
dred trades, and indirectly, it may be said, the 
community at large. 

Reference was recently made in these pages 
to the growing scarcity of wood for purposes of 
fuel in Russia, a country believed to be an un- 
limited field for the exploitation of timber of all 
kinds. There are not wanting signs that within 
a measurable distance of time the apparently 
limitless Scandinavian and Baltic yield generally 
will come to an end. America, vast as are still 
its backwoods, cannot continue at the present 
rate to supply the demand made upon its natural 
resources, and, indeed, long since the note of 
alarm has been sounded by authorities who have 
pointed out that unless a rigid scientific organisa- 
tion of the great forests be set on foot, the 
timber supply of the States must soon come to 
an end. In every country the position is the 
same, and yet of all objects of industrial con- 
sumption timber may be regarded as, perhaps, 
that which, by a simply organised system, can 
be the most easily rendered indefinitely inex- 
haustible. Nature requires but to be assisted 
by the work of man,—work, too, far from un- 
pleasant,—and the timber and fuel supply of the 
world need be a source of no anxiety. Let but 
the matter be taken up now, while there still 
exist huge supplies to draw upon, and there will 
occur no absolute scarcity of material; let but 
the question of scientific re-planting be delayed, 
and such a scarcity must inevitably make itself 
felt, and that before long, judging by the indi- 
cations already given of the supply failing in 
more than one quarter. It is true that when- 
ever the matter is taken up seriously it can 
always be managed; Nature’s recuperative 
powers are happily inexhaustible when not 
suicidally overtaxed, but in the interim a great 
scarcity in an important necessity would be felt. 
The recuperative powers of Nature are, we 
repeat, inexhaustible when not overtaxed, but 
where this has been the case it is no longer a 
matter of industrial inconvenience, but of social 
annihilation. We have but to see the present 
condition of Asia Minor, of Palestine, of Syria, 
of Persia, of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, of the 
whole of Northern Africa, to be made fully 
aware of the fatal effects which have followed 
on a reckless destruction in the past of the 
forest growth which once ensured these now 
half-deserted districts of arid sand, a heavenly 
climate and a prosperity which is Biblically and 
historically proverbial. But this is another and 





——,_) 


far more serious side of the question than that 
which we are at present considering.* 

: There is no reason why, under proper condi. 
tions of sylviculture or forestry, wood should 
not once again serve in England as domestic 
fuel. It did in the past, it still does on the 
Continent, and with the further use of charcog) 
once also universally used in this country, tend 
to decrease the yearly growing smoke nuisance 
caused by the imperfect consumption of the 
millions of tons of coal we burn. In coal, let i 
be remembered we have a fuel which must ip 
the course of time, however remote, be ex. 
hausted, and which no power of man can 
replace. In wood, however, we have a fue] — 
looking at the matter merely from this circum- 
scribed point of view,—which by the simplest 
organisation can be as regularly produced ag it 
is consumed. Whole tracts of land in oy, 
country, which at this moment are lying waste 
a source of no income either to their owners or 
to the community at large, might be rendered 
highly remunerative if planted with the trees 
which the science of the sylviculturist shows to 
suit best the soil and the generally exist. 
ing conditions; these conditions, however, 
apparently unfavourable, lend themselves 
in almost every instance to some growth 
either rapid or slow, of _ trees suitable 
for timber as _ fuel. In a _ rough-and- 
ready manner this fact has at all times been 
familiar to land-owners, but what is now 
required, and in our country especially, is a far 
more completely organised department than at 
present exists, which shall, as in the case 
abroad, scientifically consider this important 
question of utilising the soil for the purpose of 
supplying timber for fuel and other industrial 
purposes; special schools, such as have long 
existed on the Continent, especially in France, 
Belgium, and Germany, schools where the 
question of arboriculture is considered in all its 
many bearings, and admission to which is only 
obtainable after severe examination, and is 
merely preliminary to many years of what may 
be termed apprenticeship in the forest districts 
scattered over the country, each and all of 
which are regulated by a body of intelligent and 
active officials. Such a service, which to some 
extent exists in our Commission of Woods and 
Forests, and but in a more developed form, in 
our Department of Indian Affairs, could not 
fail, we should imagine, to be popular, and 
when, as every day we are being reminded, 
fereign competition in the producticu of corn 
threatens the almost total annihilation of our 
trade in home-grown crops, the growth of timber 
is a direction of national industry to which our 
hardy climate especially lends itself. 

At present, in consequence of the increasing 
scarcity of wood, coal, even in wood-growing 
countries, is rapidly replacing the more tradi- 
tional fuel. In Paris, coal, with fatal effect, is 
yearly being employed in larger quantities for 
the kitchen fire, where till now wood has been 
invariably used, though, let it be noticed, the 
cleanly and thrifty charcoal fowrneau still holds 
its own with a success which should entitle it 
to a more universal introduction into our 
country. Yet, in spite of the increase in the 
price of wood as fuel, it is still used commonly 
for the domestic fireplace, and is far from being 
the luxury it is considered with us. In France 
though there exists an admirably organised 
Government ‘system of managing the national 
forests, the supply of wood from a country the 
soil of which, aided by a genial climate, lends 
itself to so many other more remunerative 
productions, is necessarily limited. Were other 
less favoured tracts,—such, for example, as the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the great districts of 
America and Russia, not to mention many other 
portions of the globe,—to apply themselves to 
the question, the supply would be ample for 
everybody and for every purpose for which 
wood is required. 

Then, again, we might enjoy every day 1n out 
homes what is acknowledged now to bea luxury; 
a wood fire; the atmosphere of our cities woul 
cease to be rendered unwholesome and murky 
with unconsumed carbon, our valuable sur- 
roundings would cease to be besmirched with 
intrusive blacks, we should once again 











* From another point of view, the question deserves 
attention. The reckless destruction of trees 1n the presen 
day has been proved to have been the direct cause of oe, | 
of the terrible floods of recent years, particular 4p oon 
Northern italy, where the mountain torrents tearing yrs 
the tree-stripped slopes swell the rivers to an exten opt 
known in the past. The absorptive power of trees aa 
fact familiar to all who have in any way studied the q 
tion of arboriculture. 
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enabled to enjoy the pleasure of open windows 
and clean muslin curtains and delicate hang- 
ings, our pictures would cease to need plate 
glass to protect them, the beautiful relics 
of our architectural past would no longer 
pe destroyed as they are now by the 
action of our sulphur-laden fogs, while that 
great mainstay of our wealth, our huge coal 
supply, would be spared for those purposes for 
which it is more suitable than it has proved 
itgelf to be for the domestic fire-place. To the 
architect the return to the traditions of a past 
from which he derives his whole inspirations 
could not but be grateful, the question of 
designing and introducing coal - consuming 
grates being one of the most troublesome at 
present brought under his consideration. With 
the whole field of design to draw upon, afforded 
by tbe grandiose fire-places of the past, with 
their picturesque accessories,—which, though 
at present introduced are practically out of 
place with the use of coal,—no one ought to 
advocate the return to the use of wood in the 
domestic grate more warmly than the artist. 








LANDSCAPE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


LANDSCAPE painting is seldom the strong 
portion of the Academy exhibition, and it is 
certainly not stronger than usual this year, 
though there are two or three noticeable works 
which rise above the general level. Mr. Hunt 
sends nothing, which is not to be wondered at 
after the kind of treatment he has received at 
the hands of the Academy, and perhaps his 
absence would be the first thing that any one 
paying special attention to the landscape portion 
of the exhibition would note. Perhaps the next 
thing that such a visitor would remark would be 
the performances of the last landscape Associate 
whom it pleased the Academy to select as 
specially deserving of the honour of enrolment. 
The best of Mr. Colin Huaster’s pictures is the 
“Herring Market at Sea” (389), fishing-boats 
clustered round a steamer in the middle of the 
sea in early morning. The scene when the 
herring-boats discharge their cargo on board 
the steamer and take back ‘‘empties”’ has been 
described to us as one of great animation and 
confusion. Mr. Hunter’s representation is only 
of a sleepy mass of boats with hardly a sign of 
life about them ; but sea-painting is the point of 
the picture, and the tone at least of the early 
morning sea seems} there, though the water is 
of a rather treacly consistency. Of the two 
paintings in Gallery I. we can only say that if 
they represent sea at all it is a bottle-green sea 
frozen; the “waves” are hard masses with 
sharp edges. We have taken the trouble to 
compare notes on these paintings, and find them 
received with general disfavour, and the honour 
paid to the author of them is certainly sig- 
nificant in regard to the value of the corporate 
judgment of the Royal Academy on sea- 
painting. 

As we have got on sea-painting first, we may 
go at once to Mr. Brett’s two remarkable works, 

Macleod’s Maidens”’ (395) and ‘A North- 
easterly Gale, Granton ” (852). The “ maidens” 
are certain rocks off Skye, shaped, by the beat 
of the waves of who knows how many thousands 
of years, into rough likenesses of draped women, 
nig: the flounces of one dress being indicated 
2 ioe horizontal layers of different coloured 

rata. We are inclined to suspect that the 
pusoten has helped the illusion a little, but that 
se interfere with one’s enjoyment of the 

ertully-painted sea, the swell of which 
ee to heave under the eye as we look at it. 

e“N orth-easterly Gale” is, however, the more 
powerful work of the two; the sea in the fore- 
ni 18 full of wild movement, the whole 
i full of wind and coming squalls with 
. r es of fitful sunlight between; the smoke 
i m — steamer’s funnel rushes off in a 
a t line half across the sky, this one inci- 

igh —— intensifying the general effect of 
* i ag eres . other sea pictures Mr. J. C. 
ne cag (35 : at s best in “Catching Sand- 
in tone. b ); which is rather dull and heavy 
Mirro bs ut he is quite at his best in “The 
; the . dogg Sea-mew ” (346), an incorrect title 
in the nf as the sea-mews are not mirrored 
if it — athe though they might be, no doubt, 
Pleased Mr. Hook. But the painting 


8& masterpiece of that i 

ev particular method of 
Sea-painting which the artist has made his own, 
sacrificed to the desire to 
of open-air freshness and 


im which detail is 
intensify the look 








salt - laden breezes; and Mr. Hook’s are | and there is something in the quietness of the 


wlmost the only sea-pictures in which we 
really seem to smell the odour of the sea, 
and ‘suffer a sea-change” as we look at 
them. It would hardly be possible to analyse 
this result, and determine what is the sub- 
tle connexion between Mr. Hook’s peculiar 
method of handling, and the reality of 
Sea-impressions upon our senses; probably he 
could not tell himself; but he has become 
penetrated with the feeling of the sea, and 
some of it at least slips through to the end of 
the brush, though we are sure there is far more 
behind than Mr. Hook or any one could paint. 
But he has acquired a style in which mechanism 
is forgotten by the spectator, and which is an 
apparently facile translation of sea into the 
language of art, not a copy. Another painter 
this year, Mr. John F. Faed, aims at literal 
imitation in ‘A Wintry Sea” (752), a work 
which would hardly have been produced had 
not Mr. Shaw led the way, but which is a fairly 
good specimen of the protest which has been 
made lately against the very grey and blue 
views of sea tone which our leading sea-painters 
have adopted. Sea tones are endless in their 
permutations, in fact, and sometimes the sea is 
the greenish-brown depicted here; the curl of 
the breaking waves is rather weak, however. 
The sky is fine. 

Among landscapes properly so-called, Mr. 
Vicat Cole is much on the line as usual, and 
quite up to his usual standard. It is a 
curious question why pictures which contain so 
much beautiful and facile work are so unsatisfy- 
ing. They completely reach the painter’s 
apparent aim; long practice has given him 
entire mastery of what he wishes to do; but 
that aim is always the same, and it is not a 
high one. In “Oxford” and ‘ Mapledurham 
Lock ”’ (252, 259), we see the same end, the wish 
to give the external picturesqueness of a river 
scene, the foreground treated with considerable 
realism, the whole effect conventionally worked 
up into harmony with a special scale of colour 
and a special tone of water, which Mr. Cole 
seems to see wherever he looks, and which he 
has got by heart. The effect is charming, 
smooth, a sort of enamel painting on a great 
scale; but we do not call that landscape-paint- 
ing, we should call it landscape manufacture. 
One specimen is very well to see; but one is 
enough. There is in these works no evidence 
of any feeling for that undefinable and ever- 
varying expression which lies beneath land- 
scape; Mr. Cole seems only to see outside facts, 
and groups them into an effect. As an example 
of the difference between this and the poetical 
method of painting nature may be adduced 
Mr. C. E. Johnson’s fine work, the “‘ Wye and 
the Severn” (811),to which he has attached 
the stanza from ‘“‘ In Memoriam” :— 

‘* There twice a day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea-water passes by 


And bushes half the babbling Wye 
And makes a silence in the hills,”’ 


This may not have all the fluency of painting, 
so to speak, which characterises Mr. Cole’s 
work, but it is a picture really fine and 
pathetic in composition and feeling, a picture 
which produces on us something of the same 
feeling which nature herself produces on the 
mind, and which mere manufactured art, how- 
ever clever, can never arouse. A little picture 
in the same room as this, by Mr. C. L. Wyllie, 
numbered 785, but obviously with a wrong 
title, should be looked at, a river scene at low 
water. We have seldom seen anything more 
true and aérial in effect than the reflected light 
on the calm water. 

The landscape by Mr. David Murray, ‘‘ My 
Love has gone a Sailing” (928), which is pur- 
chased with the Chantrey Fund, is, we presume, 
one of those which have aroused criticism “ in 
another place” in regard to the administration 
of that fund. It is an effectively-composed 
landscape, with some tenderness of effect in the 
clouds and distant water, but very deficient in 
force as a whole, and its selection for the 
Chantrey purchase we cannot understand at 
all. Among the works by artists who “ keep 
the line’’ in more senses than one, Mr. Peter 
Graham sends an unusual and effective picture 
entitled ‘‘Dawn” (27). As to whether it is 
really an effect of dawn, so few of us in these 
days of conventional hurry ever see an out-door 
dawn, that when a painter gets up early to paint 
it, we must just put ourselves in his hands and 
take what he gives us. It does not quite 
impress us with the notion of dawn, but the 
heavy, floating mists have movement and lift, 


whole scene, and the look of the small bothies 
stuck irregularly over the bare ground by the 
lake, which is impressive. Another Scot- 
tish landscape, by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
“On the Hillside: Clearing after Rain” 
(286), albeit again somewhat of the 
prosaic school, contains really fine pictorial 
elements; the purple hills, the long loch reced- 
ing in the distance, point after point, the cattle 
in the foreground cleverly arranged in a 
crescendo of colour, dark brown, light yellowish 
brown, white,—the latter in a blaze of sunlight. 
Mr. Peter Graham’s other large work “Sea 
Mist”’ (216), has followers, but the foreground 
is almost a mechanical repetition of what he 
has previously done, and as to the mist, we have 
a faith that mist is not very difficult to paint. 
The picture strikes one as a little theatrical. 
Mr. J. Campbell Noble’s ‘‘The Vale of the 
Clyde” (450), hung too high, is a work to be 
looked at, and one of the too few poetic land- 
scapes. In the same gallery “ Afternoon,” by 
Mr. Leslie Thompson (408), is also a work 
aiming at poetic feeling, but this is an example 
of an opposite danger ; it contains, one may say, 
more poetry than painting. ‘“ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold” (614), by Mr. Lionel Smythe, is 
a distinct attempt to embody a special effect of 
nature, the combination of a stretch of golden 
cornfield with a stretch of nearly blue sky; the 
feeling and manner suggest reminiscences of 
Cotman. Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘“‘ Windings of the 
Forth” (491) with a good foreground, suggests 
panorama rather than landscape. ‘‘ A Dappled 
Sky, a World of Meadows” (745), by Mr. Frank 
Walton, is also most noticeable for truth of 
realism in the foreground; the stretch of flat 
country rather wants colour and some of those 
stray gleams of light, which play upon level dis- 
tances and suggestso much. Mr. David Murray’s 
‘Loch Linnie ” (1,617) is a good work, and we 
may close by directing attention to one by Mr. 
Wyllie, ‘The Close of a Winter’s Day” * (1,589),. 
a@ scene on a snow-covered quay, by which is 
lying a wooden man-of-war, built on an antique 
model, black by contrast with the snow, and 
eloquent with that pathos which hangs around 
old ships that have had their day of life and 
battling with the elements. This picture is 
really an expressive and concentrated poem, 
with almost a moral pathos in it: it is a pity 
that there are so few pictures of which one can 
say that,—so many that illustrate the deft 
handling of brush and pigments, and nothing 
more. 








SOME DISUSED MIDDLESEX 
CHURCHYARDS. 


WHEN keeping his school at Edial, with David 
Garrick for one of his few pupils, Dr. Johnson 
composed the greater portion of his tragedy 
“Trene.”” He read what he had written to his 
early friend, the registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lichfield. Gilbert Walmesley, taking 
amiss the distress to which the heroine is re- 
duced, asked, ‘‘ How can you possibly contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity?” Alluding to 
the Court’s supposed oppressive proceedings, the 
author slyly replied, “‘ Sir, I can put her into 
the Spiritual Court.” Whatever opinion may 
then have obtained as to the courts of this 
kind, it is certain that recent acts of the Con- 
sistory Court of London better deserve com- 
mendation. For on the 12th of May last Dr. 
Tristram, Q.C., in his capacity of Chancellor to 
the London Diocese, granted three or four 
faculties affecting certain disused churchyards 
within the limits of the see. One of these is 
for the making a pathway through the church- 
yard of St. Lawrence, Brentford, so as to afford 
access to a new burial-ground which has been 
provided in close proximity thereto. St. Law- 
rence, at the western end of the town, near the 
Brent bridge, serves as a church for New 
Brentford. The register dates from 1570, but 
the present brick structure, with the excep- 
tion of the tower, is a rebuilding of 1762. 
The old church is celebrated for the minis- 
tration during thirteen years of Horne Tooke; 
for Flaxman’s monument to Dr. Ewin; and 
for Zoffany’s painting of the Last Supper. 
Zoffany then lived at Strand-on-the-Green: he 
introduced his own portrait into the picture, in 
the character of St. Peter, whilst the heads of 
the remaining apostles are taken from fisher- 
men of the locality. Superstition would seem 





* This title is also appended to Mr. Wyllie’s other work 
already referred to (785) ; it obviously belongs of right to 





the one now described, 
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to have long survived in this parish, since in the | 


churchwardens’ accounts for 1634 is an entry 
of ils. charged for the “conveying away 
witches.”’ 

Another faculty authorises a scheme for im- 
provements in the churchyard of St. Mary, 
Paddington, and for enlarging the district mor- 
tuary. To what we lately said upon this 
matter * we need only to add here that the 
Board of Works agree to contribute 7001. (or 
one half) towards the contemplated repairs 
and improvements; and that Dr. Stephenson, 
Medical Officer of Health to the parish, strongly 
advocated the separation, in the mortuary, of 
those who die by contagious and non-contagious 
diseases. The two other faculties relate to St. 
Mary Abbots, Kensington, and St. John of 
Jerusalem, South Hackney. At Kensington a 
footpath is to be diverted,—that is to say, 
straightened,—in its course from the street to 
the church door; and the graveyard behind the 
church to be put into order and cleaned. The 
South Hackney Board of Works propose to bring 
their disused burial-ground under the provisions 
of the Metropolis Open Spaces Act; to convert 
it into an ornamental ground, the tombstones 
being preserved and placed against a wall. St. 
John of Jerusalem, South Hackney, should not 
be confounded with the old Parish Church of 
St. John, though an origin is, in & measure, 
common to both. Built of stone, in the Karly 
English style, by E. C. Hakewell, and con- 
secrated in 1848, this fine cruciform church, 
with lofty tower and spire, replaces the chapel- 
of-ease in Well-street, which was named (1810) 
after the so-called St. John’s Palace or Priory, 
in that street.| The Blue Posts, or Bob’s Hall, 
which stood until 1825 at the upper end of 
Church - street is believed to have been the 
house of the Templars, whose sojourn in this 
part of the once large manor of Stepney is yet 
commemorated in Temple Mills below Lea 
Bridge. The Knights Hospitalers of St. John 
succeeded tothe Templarsand their property, but 
Hackney already constituted a distinct rectory 
belonging to the Crown. Thechurch was dedi- 
cated at first to St. Augustine, to whose rule 
these two orders were alike devoted. In 47th 
Edward III. the rectory was granted to the 
bishops of London, in whom it vested until 
Nicholas Ridley surrendered the whole Stepney 
manor, together with the bishop’s. land, or lord’s 
hold, at Hackney, by indenture dated April 12, 
1551, to King Edward VI., who ferthwith (17th 
same month) gave it to Thomas, Lord Went- 
worth. Krom the Wentworths the manor passed 
(1720) to the Daniels and Tyssens, of Dutch 
extraction, the latter now represented by the 
Tyssen-Amherst family. The solitary church 
tower is of middle fourteenth-century work : in 
1517, Christopher Urswick, rector, and Sir John 
Heron, King Henry VIII.’s master of the jewel- 
house, rebuilt the nave and chancel; 100 years 
later Sir Henry Rowe founded the Rowe Chapel. 
The new church standing north-east of the 
earlier and more modern graveyards was begun 
in 1792 from Spiller’s designs. It isremarkable 
for a square plan having a projecting face, 21 ft. 
deep, to each elevation ; and for the large area 
at the cross,.63 ft. square, which is covered by 
the roof that has nointerior support. Many old 
monuments were removed to the new building ; 
the earliest interments are those of Henry, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland (1537); Sir John 
Rowe, Lord Mayor (1570); John Nevill, Lord 
Latimer (1577) ; Margaret Douglas, Countess 
of. Lennox; and Christopher Urswick, Dean of 
Windsor, almoner to King Henry VII. (1521). 
The register records the baptism of De Foe’s 
daughter and his infant son’s burial ; Dr. South’s 
baptism ; the marriages of Christopher Hatton’s 
son and daughter, and of Fairfax; with the 
burials of De Vere, Earl of Oxford; George, 
Lord De la Zouche; and Owen Rowe, the 
regicide. 

The domestic annals of Hackney would fill a 
volume. In spite of its propinguity to the 
marshes by which the Danes temp. Alfred had 
taken boat up the Lea to their stronghold at 
Ware, the once vast Stepney Hstate§ was 
the centre of fashion in Plantagenet and Tudor 
times. The manor-house of the London bishops 


* See the Builder, vol. xlv., pp. 855, 856. 
4 the northern side, over against Shore-place. In 
27th Edw III., the prior of St. John of Jerusalem 
ted Beaulieu, or Shoreditch-place, here, to be held by 
@ quit rent of 6s. 8d. 
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stood at Stepney-green, by the western entrance 
into Victoria Park ; in Hackney were collected 
the mansions of several noble families,—the 
Percys, the Richs, the Rowes, the De Veres, the 
Brookes, the De la Zouches of a former day. 
At Shacklewell dwelt the Herons, one of whom 
was husband to Cecilia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. De Beauvoir Tower stands on the land 
belonging to the moated. Baulmes, or Balmes, 
house of Sir George Whitmore. Passing to 
later times we recall, at Brooke House (which 
was opposite to Lea Bridge-road), the Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, whom we mention 
above, and who was the first of his line to die 
in his bed. His daughter Margaret, wife to 
Henry, eleventh Baron Clifford, and first Earl 
of Cumberland, was, like to the blind beggar’s 
daughter, heroine of a ballad, “‘ The Nut Browne 
Mayde,” imitated in Prior’s ‘‘Henry and 
Emma.’ Henry the son, sixth earl, arrested 
Wolsey, his former master, at. Cawood, near 
Pomfret. Heis said to have been contracted 
to Anne Boleyn, who, in the chapel crypt of 
Lambeth Palace, confessed to the betrothal, 
vainly hoping thereby to save her life. He died 
at Brooke House, June 30, 1537; his brother 
Thomas having previously suffered at Tyburn 
for high treason. Henry, eighth earl, the 
honours having been restored by Queen 
Mary to a son of the attainted Thomas, 
married Katharine, a daughter and co- 
heir of John Nevill, fourth: Lord Latimer. 
Her mother’s monument was sadly damaged at 
the destruction of the church. That lady, who 
died February 28, 1582, was daughter. to 
Henry, second earl of Worcester, of royal 
descent, and ancestor of the ducal house of 
Beaufort. Brooke House subsequently passed 
to Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, of whom we 
lately gave an account in our history of Gray’s 
Inn-lane.* Laura-place marks the site of the 
residence of the father of John Howard, the 
philanthropist, which the latter sold in 1785. 
The “ Black and White House,” southwards of 
the churchyard, was built in 1578, and subse- 
quently served as one of the girls’ schools for 
which, even from before the Restoration, the 
parish was celebrated. A traditionary home of 
the Queen of Bohemia, the ‘‘ Queen of Hearts,” 
it belonged at one time to the Vyners. Sir 
Robert Vyner, bart., was Lord Mayor in 1674, 
It is of his familiarity with his sovereign at a 
civic banquet that Addison relates so charm- 
ingly the story in his No. 462 of the Spectator. 
Richard Cromwell, grandson of Oliver, and 
Major André lived at Hackney; David Dolben, 
afterwards Bishop of Bangor, was succeeded in 
the vicarage by Gilbert Sheldon, subsequently 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To close our tale 
with meaner names we may instance Dick 
Turpin, of Beresford’s White House, in the 
Marsh,—a frequent offender in this quarter ;— 
and Ward the usurer, who did not escape from 
Pore’s repeated lash. 








THE FOUNTAINE COLLECTION. 


THE passion for faience, like the tone of a 
public school, is a thing which must be felt to 
be appreciated or understood. Of hundreds— 
nay thousands—of people who for a week now 
past have been crowding the great room at 
Christie’s, perhaps not a tithe know why they 
were there, or what it was all about. A body 
of high-spirited men, starting with a capital cf 
£12,000, formed themselves into a ‘ syndicate.” 
Under the astute leadership of Mr. J. .C. 
Robinson, these single-minded persons bought, 
on Monday, a pair of Palissy candlesticks for 
£1,510, and on Tuesday a pair’of Limoges 
enamel, at a more moderate rate—£1,218. 
These acquisitions will be offered to our 
Government at the same prices. Other utensils, 
only a little less precious, have been bought by 
the same firm with the same object. The 
ordinary taxpayer, if he had the refusal of 
these things, would surely decline. . It is even 
to be feared that many who applauded the 
syndicate when, for £2,728, they wrested those 
sticks from the dealers, would have thought 
them dear at 50s. had they discovered them in 
Hanway-street for themselves. Being ourselves 
a little removed from this crude and darkling 
state, but not yet arrived at the condition of 
that correspondent of the Times, who wildly de- 
clared a Castel Durante plate, which actually 
did fetch £378, to have been “‘ worth any money,”’ 
we sympathise in a moderate degree with the 
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terrae, 
passion, but can by no means account for the 
prices which are paid fer its indulgence. [Ip 
the case of the “ Fountaine ” collection of 
course, its sound history, and its original ry 
lector’s high reputation, were circumstances 
which added much to the value, naturally con- 
siderable, of art treasures which are no longer 
being produced. In many cases we are able to 
compare the prices realised in 1855, at the dis. 
persion of the celebrated Bernal Collection, with 
those at the sale this week. The result of such 
comparison is disquieting to the souls of hopeful 
collecters. Already, after hardly thirty years 
they have increased fivefold. The enormous 
price of 6,310/. 10s., brought by the three 
pieces of D’Oiron, or Henri II., ware ig com. 
paratively easy to explain. The pieces them. 
selves were of great beauty, and perfectly pre- 
served. The ware itself is exceedingly rare, 
In the fourth edition of Chaffers’s “ Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain” igs 
a list of fifty-two pieces. Of these, twenty-six 
were then in English collections, and the re. 
mainder in France. The purchases by Messrs, 
Clément & Mannheim of the three pieces in the 
*‘Fountaine ” Collection will have the satis. 
factory result of restoring to our neighbours 
three valuable specimens of their famous ware. 
Mr. Chaffers gives a list of the value as esti- 
mated by connoisseurs of all these pieces. The 
candlestick, bought on Tuesday for 3,500 gs., 
is priced at 1,0001.; the Biberon, which sold for 
1,010 gs., he estimates at 800/., and the Mortier a 
Cire, for which M. Mannheim gave 1,500 gz., ig 
said to be worth 5001. From these figures, we 
must conclude either that the rage for such 
rarities is increasing at a most unhealthy pace, 
or that the prices which ruled this week at 
Christie’s were enormously forced by the fame 
of the collection. With regard to this delicate 
and beautiful ware, a word of explanation may 
be given. It is not painted on the surface, like 
the various Majolica wares of Italy. The or- 
namentation of each piece appears to have been 
incised in the soft ground of the vessel, and 
coloured pastes introduced into the furrows thus 
made. The whole surface was then brought to 
a uniform smoothness, and afterwards baked 
and varnished. It results from this method 
that the lines of ornamentation seem rather 
to be depressed beneath the general surface 
than to stand out from it, as in the case of the 
Majolica and Nevers wares. Its special beauty 
consists in the fineness of the clay from which 
it is made, “a pure white terre de pipe, of 
so fine a texture that it did not require, like 
the ordinary Italian faience, any coating of 
opaque coloured glaze or enamel, but merely a 
thin transparent varnish.”’ The effect of these 
pieces is not unlike that of the well-known 
‘‘ cream-coloured ware” of Wedgwood. The 
specimens of Majolica and Palissy ware were too 
numerous to b2 noticed in detail. The familiar, 
and undoubtedly accurate, derivation of the 
name “ Majolica” from Majorca of the Balearic 
Isles need not be recalled. Nor does it greatly 
concern us to know whether the Italian potters 
received their first impulse from those isles or 
elsewhere. That Majolica was Hispano-Moresque 
in its origin is certain. That it soon became 
entirely Italian in character, and altogether 
superior in technical points as well as in design, 
is also certain. In the ‘‘ Fountaine”’ collection 
were abundant examples of the “Raphael” 
ware of Urbino, of Gubbio, of the highly-prized 
Castel Durante ware of Faenza, and other 
Italian potteries. The high price of 1,333/. 10s. 
paid by the Syndicate for a large Urbino oval 
dish gives an idea of the estimation in which 
these fabrics are held. 

The Palissy ware was of still more extra- 
ordinary excellence. The special character 
of his work makes it easily recognisable. 
His dishes and cisterns, with their great 
borders of flowers and fruit in high relief 
and glaring colours, give one the idea of @ 
sort of domestic Andrea della Robbia turning 
his attention to table ornaments instead of to 
the enrichment of temples and palaces with 
subjects from sacred story. The pure white 
glazes of the Della Robbias, however, he never 
attained. About all his work there is a strange 
fascination. The presence of a strong and com 
pelling individuality is felt in it all. His 
love for his snakes, and the terrible fidelity 
of his representations of them; his beautiful 
borders of Marguerites ; his flowers and shells— 
all these things we remember long after we 
have forgotten the bad copies of only tolerable 
engravings from Raphael, which make the glory 
of the wares of Urbino. Nevers ware, for the 
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most part, is very ugly. It is remarkable as | 
peing the earliest faience of France. It copies, 
put does not approach, the Italian. With re- 

to the rich collection of Limoges enamel, 
we may remind our readers that it is the 
famous “painted enamel” of the sixteenth 
century that was here represented—the works 
of the school.of Pierre Raymond, Jean Peni- 
caud and his family, Pierre and Jean Courtois, 
Jean and Susanne Court, and the rest, and 
not those earlier Limoges enamels executed 
in a different manner, and famous in the 
twelveth and thirteenth centuries. These 
latter were champ-levé enamel, similar to the 
cloisonné work of the Chinese, but distinguish- 
able from them. In. both the design was 
traced by metal divisions, the enamel being 
laid within the cloisons or prisons thus formed 
for it, but in the latter the metal divisions were 
formed of fillets independent of the ground 
metal; in the former the same end was ob- 
tained by lowering the ground, leaving only tLe 
ridges where the pattern required. But the 
later invention of painted enamels did away 
with the necessity for these cloisons or metal 
divisions altogether. In this kind the outlines 
are secured ‘‘ by a difference in the tint of the 
enamel itself,” and the metal base is completely 
hidden. 








THE OXFORD WATER SUPPLY. 


PROFESSOR PRESTWICH has recently published 
a letter addressed by himself to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on the subject of the Oxford water supply, 
on which it will be remembered he some years 
ago gave a valuable lecture. His letter deals 
more particularly with the effect that the pro- 
posed Thames Valley Drainage works may have 
on the Hincksey Reservoir, which the Water- 
works Company fear will be injuriously affected 
thereby. The water supply of Oxford is exacily 
a case where expediency and a mistaken idea of 
economy on the part of local and independent 
authorities have led to the adoption of measures 
whicha central controlling authority would never 
have sanctioned. It is quite plain from Pro- 
fessor Prestwich’s description that the selection 
of the site of the reservoir was not due to its 
suitability in any respect,—for it is very much 
the reverse,—but merely to the fact of its 
apparently effecting a saving in first cost of ex- 
cavation. But now that a heavy outlay has 
notwithstanding had to be incurred, it offers a 
serious obstacle in the way of adopting the 
course: which should have been taken at the 
outset, of drawing from a higher point on the 
river a supply which would have been freer from 
the possibility of contamination, and therefore 
purer, and which likewise would have been 
ample in quantity. As, however, the existing 
works have to be dealt with, the methods which 
the Professor suggests for obviating any possible 
risk of diminution of the supply by the Thames 
Valley Drainage scheme seems, as far as can 
be judged in the absence of objections from the 
other side, to be as good as could be adopted 
under the circumstances. 

As the lowering of the flood-level of the 
Thames in the neighbourhood of Oxford is a 
necessity which must override every other 
consideration, including the existing condition 
of the water-supply, —for the latter can be 
otherwise provided for,—the company could 
probably not do better than follow the sug- 
gestions of Professor Prestwich, which consist 
In deepening the existing lake till its summer 

ace would be on a level with that of the 
Oxford clay, and so rendering it capable of 
drawing off the contents of the entire gravel 
param, instead of, as at present, only a 
= ted portion of it, and further remedying 
© apprehended deficiency in quantity by the 
Construction of an auxiliary lake on the oppo- 
ov side of the railway to receive the water 
tom the Wytham and Hincksey stream by 
Percolation through the gravel and sand 
Stratum which underlies it. But, after all, 
. = measures are only expedients, justifiable 
nthe ground of economy, which, if the rate- 
- ian in Oxford are exposed to the possibility 
aed exactions similar to those which 

" letropolis Water Companies have the 
a - inflict, they are quite right in study- 
; oe ~ Practical difficulty, however, presents 
a the execution of these measures, and 
is a ahemaae in which meanwhile the supply 
of de Pap myraigy while the suggested increase 
Foe ee to the Hincksey reservoir is. being 
pédiont It seems doubtful whether the ex- 

recommended by the Professor, of 





digging a pit and laying the suction-pipe at 


such a level as would allow the present reser- 
voir to be drained to the level of its bed, 


would meet the difficulty; and therefore it. 


would seem to be a preferable plan to seek for 
a new source of supply at once from some 
point above Wolvercote, where, Professor 
Prestwich states, the river would be -com- 
paratively free from contamination, and where 
a site for a reservoir could probably be found 
of a size sufficient to store during the flood- 
season enough water for the entire annual 
supply required by the City of Oxford. The 
stored water, though possibly not so pure as 
that yielded by the several springs enumerated 
by Professor Prestwich, would probably be 
found quite equal, if not superior, to any 
supplied by the several Metropolitan Companies. 








THE HIGHGATE HILL CABLE 
TRAMWAY. 


In 1873 the first cable tramway was made in 
San Francisco, and since that date fifty miles 
of such tramways have been constructed in that 
city. In Chicago, there are twenty miles and a 
half; and there are other lines in Dunedin and 
Philadelphia. New Zealand has followed; and 
all these are in successfuloperation. The Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, of New York, are 
now building their first cable road for that city. 

The first cable line in Europe was opened a 
few days since at Highgate by the Lord Mayor 
amidst much display of flags and floral decora- 
tions, with a precession of cars and an inaugural 
déjeiner by the directors of the Steep Grade 
Tramways Company. The line is about a mile 
long, and runs from the Archway Tavern at the 
bottom of Highgate-hill to Southwood-lane at 
the top; the engine-house and depdét for the 
cars being situated well towards the summit on 
the east side of the High-street. The engines 
are in duplicate, and of the horizontal Colam 
type, supplied by Messrs. Grafton, of London. 
They are of 25-h.p. nominal each, and can be 
worked together or separately; for economy 
they are run together at a reduced rate of ex- 
pansion. They are constructed for a speed of 
eighty revolutions, with a pressure of 80 lb. to 
100 lb. of steam. If the work to be done varies 
the governors automatically regulate.the cut-off 
of the steam accordingly. The boilers are by 
Babcock & Wilcox, of Glasgow. They are 
tubular, and each equal to give 50-h.p. 

The tramway itself is a remarkably good 
example of engineering work, and has the 
general appearance of a first-class line, with the 
exception that there is in the middle of the 
way, between the two rails and parallel with 
them, a central slot, ~ in. in width, through 
which the flat steel plate of the cable gripper 
descends from the bottom of the car into the 
cable tube, for the connexion of the car and the 
cable together. The greater part of the new 
tramway consists of a separate up and down 
track of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, but it is particularly 
worthy of notice that there is also fully 
1,000 ft. of single track through which both the 
up and down traffic hastobe conducted. Further, 
there were many curves and very steep gradients 
to be encountered. The curvesvary from a 
radius of 3,000 ft. to one of 500 ft., and beyond 
these the radii at the points and switches, and 
at the entrance to the engine-house, are 75 ft. 
and 60 ft. respectively. The gradierts of the 
road vary from 1 in 10 to 1 in 75, the steepest 
portion being near Hornsey-lane, and the most 
nearly level being that through the upper 
part of the Highgate High-street. The above 
particulars show that this introductory cable 
line will be subject to very severe and crucial 
conditions, and, if successful, wil thoroughly 
demonstrate the capabilities of the system. The 
circumstances above mentioned have necessi- 
tated frequent deflections of the cable, both in 
vertical and horizontal planes, to meet the 
requirements of the grades and curves of the 
road, and which are most trying conditions for 
rope haulage. The car-track, with its two rails 
and the points and switches, is of the ordinary 
type, similar to the system in use in Manchester 
and Huddersfield, and known as the Barker & 
Dougdale system. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to prevent any tram-track system being 
adopted. 

The underground cable-tube in which the 
cable moves is entirely below the surface of the 
road. It is, in fact, a solidly-covered trench, 
having in its upper portion two parallel longi- 


tudinal girders formed of angle steel and sepa- | 





rated slightly from each other, so that for t'e 
whole length of the tramway there is a con- 
tinuous opening of ~ in. to 2 in. in width. In 
this opening the gripping appliances of the cars 
travel in order to pick up the motion of the 
continually running cable. The cable-tube ‘or 
covered trench is elliptical in form, and is about 
1 ft. deep by 8in. across. It is composed of 
cast-iron frames laid transversely, which carry 
the steel girders forming the narrow continuous 
opening in: the roadway, the intermediate 
portions between the frames being infilled with 
concrete rammed over templates to the proper 
section of the tube, thus presenting a structure 
both economical and strong, and readily built by 
common labotr. In this tube, at from 25 ft. to 
about 40 ft. apart,—the number being increased 
at the curves and otherwise where needful,— 
are placed the grooved iron pulleys, 1 ft. in’dia- 
meter, which support and guide the cable in its 
underground path. These pulleys are generally 
vertical, but at the curves they are inclined 
sometimes up to 45 degrees, to meet the 
requirements .of the cable. Manholes give 
access at various places to the subterranean 
tube, and their traps are surfaced with wood 
to give proper footholds for horses working on 
the common highway. 

The steel cable; supplied by Scott, of Stock- 
port, is made of-crucible. steel wire, and ¢on- 
sists of six strands wound round'a hemp core, 
the lay of the strands being 8 in. Each strand 
contists of nineteen wires, 0°005 in. diameter. 
The tensile strength of the metal of the wire is 
200,000 Ib. to the square inch. The diameter 
of the cable is 3% in., or nearly an inch; its 
weight 14 Jb. per lineal foot, and its cost about 
401. per ton. 

In order to make the cable endless it is spliced 
over a length of 40 ft., so that the splicing does 
not exceed in diameter the original dimensions, 
and the cable can work uniformly over the 
drums and the sheaves of the numerous 
pulleys. The liability of the cable to breakage 
or stranding is not of ary such probability as 
should:cause the least anxiety. In America 
many of the cables there used have lasted 
eighteen months or two years, and in some 
cases two years and three months. As the 
eable is always under supervision in the engine- 
room, any damage, such as a ruptured strand, 
can be at once detected. 

The power of the engine is communicated 
direct by gearing to the large vertical drum or 
pulley which works the cable. One member of 
the cable passes. from the engine-room down 
the Highgate-hill to the bottom of it where 
there is a terminal pulley sunk in a pit, and 
round which the cable passes in its course up 
the hill. At the summit there is another large 
terminal pulley similarly placed in a pit and 
fixed rigidly in position. Round this the cable 
passes in its course and then returns down hill 
as far a3 the engine-house, into which it passes 
from the road. Its course is thus continuous, 
and it can be driven at any speed up to the six 
miles an hour limit authorised for street traffic. 
The ordinary slack of the cable is compensated 
by the lower terminal pulley in the pit by the 
Archway, that pulley being attached to a 
weighted carriage which gravitates down a 
short length of rails. Any permanent extension 
of the cable is taken up in the engine-house by 
means of the frame of the winding drum, which 
slides over its bed by the motion of a screw. 

The engine-house and car depdt and offices are 
in a substantial building of red and white 
brickwork relieved by plinths and cills of 
worked Portland stone. The overall dimensions 
of the premises are about 130 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide. In the basement the boilers, machinery, 
and plant are located, whilst the ground-floor 
on the street level is suitably arranged and 
equipped .as the car depdt. 

The cars used upon the line are of three 
kinds. Some are bogie cars of the American 
type ; some are “dummy” cars or auxiliaries, 
used for hauling other cars with passengers or 
with goods; and some are the ordinary London 
street cars, such as are run upon the ordinary 
metropolitan lines, simply fitted with the grip- 
ping gear. This gripping apparatus, which is 
provided upon the cars for the purpose of 
taking up at will the uniform motion of the 
travelling underground cable, is an ingenious 
device, consisting of two moveable jaws, which 
can be made to embrace or to release them- 
selves from the cable by the transmission of 
suitable motion from the operator on the car, 
which he does by means of a hand-wheel and 
suitable gearing. The jaws of the gripper 
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travel underground in the cable-tube, and their 
suspension is effected by vertically sliding steel 
plates about 1 ft. long, but only 3 in. to § in. 
thick, and which pass through and travel in the 
central longitudinal slot of the covered way. 
When it is desired the car should stop to take 
up or put down passengers the bite of the 
grippers of the cable is released, and the brakes 
of the car put on the wheels. The cars have 
also ‘‘ slipper brakes,” which can be put down 
on the rails, and the whole car lifted by them if 
need be. By these brakes the cars can be held 
anywhere on the incline of the road. 








WHAT HEALTH OWES TO ART. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
ARTS. 


On the 14th instant a lecture was delivered 
before the members of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Conduit- 
street, by Dr. C. M. Campbell, of Edinburgh 
University, the subject being,—‘ What Health 
owes to Art.’”’ In the absence of Mr. Ernest 
Hart the chair was taken by Mr. Cave Thomas, 
and there was a large attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Dr. Campbell, after some _ introductory 
remarks, said that when a man,—given a good 
constitution to start with,—had a good and 
temperate appetite, digested well and slept 
well, when his muscles were fit for any fair 
strain, when his intelligence was clear, his 
temper calm and contented, and his passions 
under control, such a man might fairly be 
considered in perfect health; and he would 
define health broadly as “‘ soundness of tissues 
and general fitness and harmony of function.” 
In its oldest and broadest sense “art ’’ meant 
*‘doing”’ as opposed to “ science,” which con- 
sisted in “ knowing,” and its function was to 
utilise the properties of matter and natural 
forces, to produce pre-determined results,— 
results beyond the scope of Nature herself. 
And so, primarily and broadly, he would define 
art as “the intelligent, regulated, and dis- 
ciplined adaptation of natural means to pre- 
determined ends.’””’ Now, what were those pre- 
determined ends? First, they had the whole 
field of the useful and practical arts, whose one 
aim was utility. Secondly, they had the initia- 
tive and decorative arts, whose aim was to add 
grac> and beauty to the useful. Thirdly, they 
had wsthetic art, the end of which, according to 
Victor Cousin, was the expression of moral 
beauty by the aid of physical beauty, the latter 
being only a symbol of the former. Primeval 
man began with the purely practical, such as the 
manufacture of weapons, tools, and utensils. If 
they studied the genesis of art they would find 
that it developed from the useful to the decora- 
tive, tothe emblematic, and the esthetic, and in 
this last and highest development art became 
the expression of human feeling, of man’s 
emotions and longings, of his hopes and fears, 
his love and his hate, his valour and his weak- 
ness, whether by means of sculpture or of 
painting, of music, of poetry, or of the drama. 
Health and Art were twin sisters. While ideal 
or perfect health was rare, comparative health 
was within the reach of most of them if they 
wisely sought it. Unfortunately not many 
people did so, the majority of mankind, whether 
with or against their will, persistently pro- 
voking nature to retaliation, whilst vehemently 
complaining of the penalties imposed. The 
golden age of disease was the era when foulness 
of body and raiment was considered typical of 
holiness, and when Heaven was invoked to stay 
the plagues which man blindly neglected to 
combat himself, and they should remember this 
was not long ago, and was long subsequently to 
that glowing epoch which produced some of the 
brightest intellects that the world had ever 
seen,—that gave them, as priceless heirlooms 
for all time, those perfect types of manly and 
womanly health and strength, and purity and 
beauty, the Grecian marbles, which, though 

mute, were eternally eloquent. They might 
rest assured that the nation which produced and 
cherished these types had not studied the laws 
of health in vain, or, at least, that it was not 
then the fashion to habitually and persistently 
ignore them. It was for subsequent ages, in 
their ignorance and arrogance, to regard the 
teaching of the Greeks as altogether vain, to 
neglect alike the bath and the gymnasium, and 
to imagine that man purified his soul by 
brutalising his body. For many centuries 


people prayed to patron saints in the midst of 
their polluted surroundings, plague after plague 
swept over them unchecked by prayer, or 
penance, or pilgrimage. When man anew dared 
to think for himself there came the first Renais- 
sance,—a Renaissance chiefly of literature and 
art; science, or, at least, such as related to 
health, being as yet in the background. Andso 
step by step wise men came to see that if they 
would live long and be healthy they must find 
out and obey the laws of health. So deep and 
far-reaching, however, were the roots of pre- 
judice, of ignorance, and of fashion, that 
acquiescence in the laws of nature was only 
partial. The battle was still raging, but they 
might congratulate themselves that the science 
of health, as well as the cultivation of art, was 
steadily gaining ground. To give a practical 
example of the ground that had been gained, 
let them contrast a gentleman’s Louse of the 
present day with such a one as contented their 
forefathers,—not universally, but very generally 
Adaptability of means to end was as much the 
gauge of goodness in a house, as it was of health 
in a man, and if they asked what was the chief 
end of a house, they should find that it was to 
be a safe, and, above all, a healthy retreat from 
vicissitudes of weather; a place wherein the 
occupant’s tired brain, as well as his weary 
limbs, might find rest; where his lungs should 
get plenty of uncontaminated air, where neither 
his eyes, nor his ears, nor his nose, should be 
needlessly irritated, and whence the allitera- 
tive triplet, ‘‘ dust, dirt, and disease,” should, 
as far as possible, be excluded. He feared 
that, as far as regarded the all-important 
question of sanitary arrangements, the idea of 
their forefathers was to ignore them,—to hide 
them entirely, or, at least, to keep them in the 
background. Prudery being satisfied, few ever 
troubled themselves to inquire what became of 
the extruded products of the establishment. In 
one respect they must admit that some of their 
forefathers excelled the builders of the present 
day; they built thicker walls, and they used 
better materials, on the whole. Thick walls 
were necessary if they would preserve an 
even temperature; it was the house with 
walls one brick thick that was like an oven 
in July or August, and like an ice-house in 
March. All honour, then, to those old builders 
whose walls were substantial and whose wood- 
work was seasoned and sound. Let them now 
inquire how far the occupant’s tired brain and 
weary limbs were likely to find rest in such a 
house as he was describing. The inside walls 
were commonly covered with papers, and the 
floors with carpets, on which the most in- 
geniously-contrived discords of colour were per- 
petrated,—colours pungent and acrid, conjoined 
to forms which made one suspect that delirium 
tremens was painfully prevalent among the 
designers. If pictures adorned the walls, the 
few really good ones were as often as not half 
hidden in some gloomy and neglected corner ; 
while the place of honour was accorded to a 
recent family portrait, which displayed all the 
glory of the patriotic red, white, and blue upon 
the face, the waistcoat, and the high-collared 
coat respectively. Of engravings there were 
perhaps afew,—some good, but more commonly 
of plethoric bishops or other worthies now 
forgotten. The painting of the woodwork was 
generally either putty-coloured or grained in a 
feeble imitation of oak or maple. The pig- 
ments used in those days were generally most 
deleterious to the inmates. The furniture in 
the era immediately preceding the present 
revival of older types, was ponderous and un- 
graceful, and the fireplace, except for the 
vivifying influence of the fire itself, as charming 
to contemplate as an ironmonger’s shop. The 
fire, too, was wont to smoke downwards instead 
of upwards. Ventilation was only dreamed of 
to be abhorred, and as nature, unwilling to be 
beaten in her effort to supply fresh air to all 
her children, still would pour in through chinks 
and keyholes, our forefathers hung heavy cur- 
tains not only before their windows, but barri- 
caded their very beds with them as well. As to 
cleanliness, there might have been a housemaid’s 
cleanliness, but the dust and dirt and disease-traps 
were too cunningly contrived for cleanliness, in 
the modern sanitary acceptation of the term, tobe 
possible. Bath-rooms were quite as exception- 
ally appreciated as works of art, and those who 
did appreciate the benefits of either were wont 
to be regarded as somewhat crazed. Indeed, 
he feared that the ablutionary standard of the 
days of Lady Wortley Montagu remained the 





throughout Christendom, while priests and 


; Standard to days not so very remote from their 








own. Such was the sort of habitation,—styg 
by day, and stuffier by night, pervaded by 
noxious odours, and unblessed by harmony of 
colour, or dignity or daintiness of form,—that 
was the home of a vast number of English 
ladies and gentlemen in the first half of this 
century, of many even later, possibly of some 
tothisday. But it might be asked, “ Were not 
these men healthy and happy in their day and 
generation ?’’ Some of them were, no doubt: 
but of the bulk of them he said emphatically, 
“No!” Nothing was more certain than that 
in proportion as art had beautified our homes 
and men had learned to love it, so had gluttony 
and intemperance diminished among them,— 
with what lasting benefit to health he need not 
attempt to prove. Let them now see what 
ideal of a home the intelligent man of to-da 
set before him. His windows (unless they had 
a pleasant prospect, which was the exception 
in our cities) he filled with stained glass, which 
admitted sufficient light, but shut out the all 
too obtrusive chimney-pots or grimy brick 
walls over the way; or he fitted it with a case 
of growing palms or ferns or flowers, and draped 
it inside with harmoniously-toned fabrics {in 
lieu of the ghastly Venetian blinds of days not 
long gone by. The walls of his rooms were 
now either toned a quiet neutral tint, which did 
not murder the colours of the pictures arranged 
upon them, or they were decorated in a more 
ambitious manner and material, so that their 
harmonies of colour might of themselves be 
satisfying to the eye. The woodwork, if of a 
better sort of wood, was varnished; or if of 
plain deal, claimed no more than to be painted in 
harmony with the walls and ceiling. The use of 
poisonous pigments containing arsenic and lead 
was much lesscommonthan itusedtobe. Eastern 
rugs or carpets, or those which were at least 
designed on similar schemes of colour, now 
replaced the vulgarian atrocities which of 
old were all he could hope to attain. Furni- 
ture was now artistic in design as well as 
useful, and couches and chairs no _ longer 
bristled with penitential horsehair, but were 
covered with fabrics in which colour and 
design united so that there was repose for 
the eye as well as for the limbs. So, too, 
with the fireplace, in which bright tiles and 
polished brass gave an additional glow to the 
cheerful blaze. He had learned to look jealously 
into the sanitary arrangements of his house, 
and though still lamentably backward, he was 
slowly beginning to appreciate the advantages 
of scientific ventilation. Let them hope that 
the day was not far distant when naked gas- 
lights would be banished from their homes, 
their theatres, and their public halls, and when 
their town air, loaded as it was with impurities, 
should be duly filtered and cleansed before it 
was presented for their inhalation. Still, taken 
all in all, was not a man more likely to be 
healthy in such a house as the last described 
than in the first one? Was he not more likely 
to have his senses soothed, his body refreshed, 
and his intellect stimulated to happy effort? 
Was a man who had harmony of colour about 
him, thought and fancy-inspiring pictures oF 
other works of art upon his walls, and who had 
attuned himself to accept their influences,— 
was such a man go likely to be cross and dull 
and discontented, and therefore dyspeptic, if 
not prone to intemperance, as the man who h 
nothing but discord, discomfort, and dreariness 
about him? He said most emphatically “ No. 
But if Art were the friend of Health, most 
assuredly Fashion was the sworn enemy of 
both, and whilst it was the pride of Art 
that her laws, like those of Health, were 
eternal, it was the contemptible boast of 
Fashion that her laws were as shifting as the 
Solway Sands. A very Juggernaut was t 
same Fashion. As he had said, the old Greeks 
had left them in their marbles perfect touch- 
stones and types of what men and women 1n the 
zenith of their strength and beauty ought to be, 
and they might be sure that when Fashion 
ordained, as she too often did, the outrage upo? 
the contour of those forms,she stood condemnedas 
the enemy both of art and of health. He was 
pieased to observe in the Health ogy 
a few boots exhibited by Mr. Burgess, whic 
were a decided improvement upon the poin ' 
absurdities which Fashion prescribed, and tha 
there were at least some feminine appliances 
which were a happy improvement upon the iron 
casings which were impudently displayed “ 
other parts of the same Exhibition. A word pn 
dress. Might not a dress be devised for men 





well as women which should be ornamental and 
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dress ought to be as harmonious in colour and 
graceful in form as an artist could desire), but 
which should also be comfortable to the wearer, 
and leave all parts of the body free play to 
rform their functions? Surely one could be 
invented which should fulfil the requirements 
of health as well as those of art. When some 
such consummation should have been obtained 
then even more than now would Health have 
to confess the deep debt that she owed to Art. 








HANLEY AND THE HOUSE OF 
LECHMERE. 


Ir is somewhat singular that there yet exist 
go many inheritors of ancient dwellings, full of 
historic interest, and suggestive of family im- 
portance, who seem careless of their posses- 
gions, and heedless of what becomes of the 
materials out of which the inner life of the 
English people in the past must be elucidated, 
if at all. The knowledge which some of the 
representatives of our families have acquired 
of their ancestors and their surroundings is lost 
to posterity by their death, when a little labour 
would ensure their preservation, and enable 
their descendants to acquire that familiarity 
with their surroundings which enables them to 
feel that justifiable pride in the past, and that 
ambition to emulate the good deeds of their 
ancestors in the future. Many of our family 
mansions have preserved in the old chests and 
closets hidden away in odd nooks some valuable 
information, and in some instances the owner 
has given to his friends, if not to the world at 
large, a résumé of the treasures which are en- 
trusted to his keeping. These form the most 
valuable additions to our genealogical and topo- 
graphical literature, for they are generally 
accessible to the student of county histories, 
even though privately printed, and only intended 
as presentations to friends. The late Mr. Philip 
fivelyn Shirley, whose loss every archeologist 
and antiquary must deplore, set a good example 
to his neighbours and friends in this direction; 
for he published, first, a pleasant quarto volume 
descriptive of his Irish seat at Lough Fea, in 
the County Monaghan, which descended to him 
through the Devereuxs, Earls of Essex; and 
secondly, of his house at Ettington, in War- 
wickshire, where his family had been seated 
since the Conquest. When he was suddenly 
taken away from us, he was engaged in com- 
pleting a similar work for the Lechmere family, 
a daughter of whose house he had married. 
His brother-in-law, Sir Edmund Lechmere, bart., 
the representative of West Worcestershire, has 
finished the work, and out of simple justice to 
the gifted author, permitted it to have a wider 
circulation than was originally intended; for he 
appears to think that,— 

“‘ The Honours of a name ’tis just to guard, 
They are a Trust but lent us, which we take, 


And should, in Reverence to the Donor’s Fame, 
With Care transmit them down to other Hands.” 


The family of Lechmere have been connected 
with the parish of Hanley, near the river Severn, 
in the county of Worcester, ever since the Con- 
quest,—indeed, it is said that the Conqueror 
himself gave the site to an ancestor of the 
family, which was at first called Lechmere’s 
Place or Lechmere’s Field, but which is now 
called Severn End. There is a strong proba- 
bility that the family came from the Low 
Countries originally, but there is the strongest 
evilence that the Lechmeres were in Worcester- 
shire shortly after the Conquest, if the original 
grantee was not the Roger mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey. In the reign of Henry VII. 
they had become connected with other county 
families, and by their association with Bishop 
Bonner, who was born on the estate, the family 
property was much increased in value ; buterea 

Century had passed their faithfulness to the old 
religion and their love of litigation had mate- 
ue diminished their worldly goods. Like old 
; ee Malley, immortalised by Charles Lever, 

p love of law may have induced the inheritor 
: : the family name and lessened income to make 
a eldest son a lawyer; and his grandson, 
BB Lechmere, collected these memoranda 

Mr. Shirley has so ably used, and from 
which we gather many particulars of the old 
160 & and. its surroundings. He tells us how 
ne cots were quartered on him just before the 
= wning victory at Worcester, and how he was 
— first as representative of Bewdley and 

‘rwards for his native county. Before the 
waeation he commenced the rebuilding of his 
paternal mansion, which still exists, and obtained 








his pardon from the king, for which he paid 
2001. In his diary are abundant allusions to his 
building and planting at his house near Hanley, 
which, after being alienated for twenty-two 
years, was repurchased by the father of the 
= possessor on the 2nd of November, 
1852. 

This house is one of the show houses of 
Worcestershire, for it is a relic of the past, 
which has not yielded to modern improvement. 
It is situated close to the little town of Upton- 
on-Severn, and contains much old furniture, 
and no little collection of “ curios,” principally 
relating to the family and the neighbourhood. 
The semi-loneliness of the place gives it an 
old-world appearance as the visitor approaches 
the massive piers, surmounted by a lion and 
dog, and connected by ornamental ironwork, 
which stand on either side of the portal on the 
eastern front. Like many old midland houses, 
the earlier portion is timber framed, with the 
panels filled in with plaster, whilst the later 
portion is of brick. The former dates from 
1580, whilst the latter was built by Judge 
Lechmere a century later; indeed, the gables 
of the brick wings bear the date (1673) on 
shields. In the centre is a massive door, 
studded with iron knobs, which opens to a 
passage, on the left of which are the servants’ 
hall and the domestic offices, and on the right 
a small panelled hall conducts to the best 
apartments. The central passage leads to an 
opposite door, which opens on to a grass plot, 
which stands on the site of a formal garden, 
depicted in a view yet extant, with chicken 
houses and vegetable gardens at each end, and 
opposite the house door was once a massive 
wooden gate, from which a row of lofty elms, 
planted by the judge in 1640, led to the village 
of Hanley. These trees have long disappeared, 
but Sir E. H. Lechmere has planted others in 
their place. Many of the old adornments of 
the gardens have disappeared ; we look in vain 
for the hornbeam hedges, the sun-dials, the 
terraces. They have passed away, like the 
deer park; but the judge’s study, built on 
the south-east angle, yet remains, well and 
lovingly restored. Here the worldly puritanic 
judge used to retire from his household turmoils, 
for in his later days he recounts the number of 
grandchildren born in the old house. The 
western front of the house is far more pictu- 
resque than the eastern, for it has many 
diversified gables of black and white, orna- 
mented with carved mouldings. Some of these 
on both fronts appear to be of older date than 
the time generally assigned to the central 
portion of the building. 

The interior of the house differs in many 
essential details from other Worcestershire 
houses. The hall is low and small. The oak 
wainscoting is not very striking. There area 
few armorial bearings in the windows, and on 
the walls a portrait of the grandfather of the 
present Sir Edmund riding a race at New: 
market, which illustrates the “ ghost” story of 
the mansion. It is related that the gentleman in 
question was visited in his sleep by a vision, 
from which he learned that his jockey had “‘ sold 
him,”’ and his chances of winning a race at New- 
market. Full of the reality of the vision, he 
mounted a horse, which had once been the pro- 
perty of a highwayman, rode to Newmarket, 
and arrived just in time to ride the race 
himself, which he won, and the event is thus 
commemorated. The dining-room, which 
adjoins the hall, is likewise low and dull. 
The drawing-room is in the north wing, divided 
from the dining-room by a heavy open stair- 
case and a lobby; but its old hangings of 
white embossed leather are gone, like the 
tapestry and old furniture, some of which is at 
Madresfield Court, for when Severn End passed 
out of the family of the Lechmeres, its old 
treasures were dispersed, some were sold and 
some were taken to Ludford, in Herefordshire, 
the seat of the Charltons, which the heir of the 
Lechmeres became possessed of through mar- 
riage. Still the house has many objects of 
interest, and indeed Sir Edmund endeavours to 
restore to it allthat can make it like its former 
self. 

As we leave the old house we are reminded 
of other times as we proceed to the Church of 
Hanley Castle, where the Lechmeres lie buried. 
The distant view of the Malverns recalls the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, the fugitive Owen 
Glendower, the feuds between the rival lords of 
Worcester and Gloucester about their rights of 
the chase. Hanley Castle belonged to the 
Beauchamps. The last of the name who owned 





it was the wife of the kingmaker. She made 
it over to King Henry VII., when it was restored 
to her by Act of Parliament after the death of 
her daughters and their husbands. 

The entries of Judge Lechmere would have 
been more interesting if he had given us more 
details with respect to the building and its cost. 
He tells us what he was to give for the lands he 
bought, but, save the brick wings, he does not 
mention the cost of the other buildings. He 
says, under date 1673, “ This yeare I began the 
brick building on the north and south side of the 
green court. One Mr. John Averian [? | under- 
tooke ye whole and to provide all materialls 
and make it fit for habitation for 2501. How he 
will performe time willshow.” The judge after- 
wards adds a note. “ He fayled in all things.” 
This comprehensive and interesting monograph 
of an old house and its associations is illustrated 
by two views and a number of armorial bearings, 
and is published by Pickering & Co. 








THE ANNUAL CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 
TWELFTH SESSION, 


On Monday, the 9th of June, at half-past two, 
there was opened in the hemi-cycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts the twelfth annual session of the 
Congress of French architects, under the presi- 
dency of M. Chas. Questel, member of the Insti- 
tute'and of the Société Centrale des Architectes. 
About eighty persons were present at this re- 
union, among whom were fifteen architects of 
departments, attending as delegates from the 
local societies of Lille, Rheims, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
and Nantes. The President had invited to a 
seat on the platform M. Abadie, member of the 
Institute and architect of the Church of the 
Sacré Coeur; M. Marteau, architect, of the dé- 
partement du Nord; M. Van Iseghem, president 
of the Society of Architects of the department 
of the Lower Loire; M. Alfred Normand, “ In- 
specteur-général des Batiments pénitentiaires,” 
vice-president ; M. Lucien Etienne, “ architecte 
du domaine”’ ; and M. Paul Wallon, “ architecte 
diocesain,’’— the two latter gentlemen being re- 
spectively secretary and assistant-secretary of 
the Société Centrale. 

In a brief but dignified address M. Questel, 
making allusion to the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, cele- 
brated last month, expressed the hope that the 
Congress organised by the Société Centrale 
would also one day attain its fiftieth anniver- 
sary ; he then proceeded to indicate the line of 
proceedings marked out for the Congress (the 
synopsis of which we have already published, 
p. 717, ante), and expressed his thanks to the 
architects of departments who had made long 
journeys in order to be present on this occasion, 
and also to the Directory of the Beaux-Arts 
for placing their hall at the disposal of the 
meeting. 

The order of the day brought forward in the 
first instance M. Achille Lucas, honorary archi- 
tect of the city of Paris, to read his account of 
the architecture of the Salon in 1884.* Ina 
conscientious review of the various works 
exhibited, the reader drew attention especially 
to the following :—lIlst. The restoration of the 
Temple of Apollo at Delos, by M. Nenot, as a 
remarkable study of the existing state and an 
interesting reconstruction, the more interesting 
to them inasmuch as the first explorations 
‘undertaken by the Ecole de France, at Athens, 
in 1877, were in part subsidised by a grant 
from the Congress of French Architects, and 
MM. Lebégue and Homolle, students of the 
“ Kicole” at Athens, and M. Nenot, pensionnaire 
of the Académie de France at Kome, received 
in recognition of their labours at Delos the 
medal of the Société Centrale, at the Congresses 
of 1877, 1878, and 1881. M. Lucas next men- 
tioned the Tour de Solidor 4 Saint Servan (Ile- 
de Vilaine), a restoration by M. Albert Ballu ; 
and he referred to some drawings of the Chateau 
de Gisons (existing state), in the chapel of 
which it is said that Beckett said mass 
when a refugee in France. He instanced 
a design for a church at Rheims by M. 
Gosset, in which the architect had succeeded 
in giving a truly monumental aspect to 
a brick church, built with necessary regard to 
economy, and had arranged a plan in which 
every worshipper could see the officiating 
priest. A design for a civil and military hos- 
pital, to be erected at Vichy, by M. Alfred 


* Of the Salon architecture we have published a critical 
review, p. 688, ante. 
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- Normand, “architecte du Gouvernement,” and 
the most recently-elected Honorary and Cor- 
responding Member of the-Institute of British 
Archi‘ects, was mentioned with much praise, 
as combining practical efficiency with great 
respect for “ lignes architecturales.” To these 
he added, for special comment, a. general plan 
-and restoration of the Church of Notre Dame 
au Sablon, at Brussels, by M. Schoy, a Belgian 
architeets; a private house by M.. Camut, and 
the small Palais de Justice of Meaux, by the 
game architect; another ‘‘ hétel,” by M. 
Esnault ; and a “ Transformation d’une Facade” 
(that of the. Restaurant Lemardelay, rue 
Richelieu), by M. Eloy, a much too modest 
title, it was suggested, for what was really the 
. substitution of a highly-picturesque design for 
the merest architectural commonplaces. 

At the close of the paper the President 
thanked M. Lucas in the name of the meeting, 
and invited the members of the Congress to 
meet at Passy to inspect the Lycée Jeanson, 
at present in course of construction. 

About 150 architects joined in the visit to 
the builder’s yard at the Lycée, which occu- 
pies, at Passy, a vast irregular quadrilateral 
area, of about 40,000 square métres. M. 
Laisné, government architect, here - received 
his professional brethren. at about. half-past 
four, at the principal entrance in the Rue 
- de la Pompe, and. conducted them succes- 
-,Rively over all the seven courts around which 
the: constructions are disposed:, the ‘“ Cour 
d’honneur,’ two ‘Cours pour les exercises 
niilitaires,’”’ ‘‘ Cour des humanités,’”’ ‘‘ Cour des 

nds,” ‘‘Cour des moyens,” and “Cour des 
petits.’ The buildings, widely spaced, and 
having. for the most part only one storey 
aboye the ground-floor, leave. opportunity for 
free circulation of air everywhere around the 
buildings, which comprehend on the ground- 
floor the amphitheatre, -class-rooms, studies, 
covered gymnasium, refectories and chapel, 
while the first floor is almost entirely devoted 
to dormitories. The buildings, which occupy 
about 9,000 square métres, were commenced in 
October, 1881, and will be partially open for 
use in October, 1884; the cost, exclusive of the 
site, will be about 7,000,000 francs, and the 
new Lycée will accommodate about 500 boarders, 
250 semi-boarders (demi-pensionnaires), and 
250 day scholars. The whole building will be 
heated by steam (on the Geneste and Herscher 
system) from one generator; and special ven- 
tilation tubes are provided with gas-burners to 
ensure a current. As to the general style, it is 
very sober, effect being chiefly obtained by the 
judicious use of the colours of the various 
materials employed, consisting of stone and 
brick, with rustication of part of the stone 
surfaces. The admirable finish of execution of 
every part is to be noted, due to the constant 
attention of the architect, M. Laisné, the in- 
spector, M. Deménieux, and the admirable 
direction of the masons’ and joiners’ workshops 
by M. Turcotti, the contractor. 

_On Tuesday, the 10th, a visit was paid to the 
Paris sewers. At half-past nine a.m, about eighty 
architects, of whom more than twenty were 
strangers to Paris, descended, at the foot of the 
Colonne Chitelet, into the vast collecting sewer 
which takes its course along the Rue de Rivoli 
towards the Place de la Concorde, and the party, 
sometimes on platforms, and sometimes in 
boats, arrived at the extremity, from whence 
on foot they betook themselves to the Pont 
d’Alma, to study the siphon system which 
assures the continuity of the flow, under the 
Seine, of the sewer waters from the left bank 
into the collecting sewer on the right bank. 
Thus the French architects showed the same 
enterprise in going through the sewers at their 
Congress which the members of our Congress 
showed in penetrating the perhaps equally un- 
inviting tunnel of the Underground Railway ex- 
tension. 

At midday of the same day the second meet- 
ing of the Congress was held at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the chair being taken by M. 
Sauvage, the President of the Société Régionale 
des Architectes du Nord de la France, the 
assessors being MM. Questel, Bresson (delegate 
of the Société Académique de l’Architecture de 
Lyons), Sabouraud (delegate of the architects 
of La Vendée), Paul Wallon, and Th. Labrouste, 
honorary architect of “Assistance Publique.’’ 
After some complimentary votes to the archi- 
tect of the Lycée, and to the Director of Public 
Works and others who had facilitated the visit 
te the sewers, the secretary invited members 
to inscribe their names for the visit to Blois | 





and to Gennevilliers, for which it was necessary 
to make arrangements beforehand; and the 
President then called upon M. Paul Sedille, 
lauréat ‘ de la Société de l’ Architecture Privée;”’ 
to read his paper. on modern architecture at 
Vienna. : 

M. Sedille said that his observations were the 
summing-up of a -more extended “ étude”’ which 
was soon to appear in the Gazette des Beauw- 
Arts, illustrated by a certain number of en- 
gravings after drawings which were exhibited 
in the meeting-room; and which comprised, 
among others, three original sketches by Chapu, 
the sculptor; plans on a small scale of the 
principal modern public buildings of Vienna, 
and some photographs of buildings and of. the 
principal streets and avenues of new Vienna. 
This city had been entirely transformed since 
the demolition of the ancient fortifications, 
and if it had not taken much care of 
the monuments of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance (excepting its old cathedral of 
Saint-Etienne), or of the Jesuit work of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it had, on 
the other hand, erected, with great eclecticism 
of taste and style, a considerable quantity of 
public and private buildings flanking new 
streets, the result in most cases of competitions 
widely advertised, and under the auspices of 
Viennese architects of reputation — Hansen, 
Ferstel, Schmidt, Wilmans, Vandermiill, and, 
let it be added, with the immediate patronage 
of the Emperor Francis: Joseph, of the arch- 
dukes, and of the municipality. M. Sedille 
gave an able and interesting critical view of 
modern Viennese architecture, a translation of 
part of which we shall be able to give next 
week, and concluded by noticing the work there 
by some French architects,—M. Destailleux, who 
was constructing a hotel in the Louis Quatorze 
style for Baron Albert de Rothschild, and M. 
Girette, who, on a site of about 23,000 métres 
in area, was about to construct a palace for 
the Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, for the 
decoration of which he had called in the aid 
of the French sculptor, Henri Chapu. 

The President thanked M. Sedille for his 
valuable communication, and said he would only 
detain the meeting with this remark, that at 
Vienna, as well as at Brussels, and almost all 
other capitals, the regulations for street build- 
ing were much more liberal than at Paris, and 
he asked if a future Cougress ought not to give 
its attention to formulating a project to be sub- 
mitted to the Administration to obtain more 
latitude in favour of the builder, and also more 
chance of embellishment of the public streets. 
The President then called on M. Chas. Lucas 
to read a notice on the life and works of the 
late M. Antoine Chenavard, of Lyons, a biogra- 
phical study partly founded on previous memo- 
randa by architects of Lyons in regard to their 
deceased confrére, from which we extract the 
following passages bearing on the place of 
Chenavard in the Académie, the monuments 
which he designed, and the foundation of the 
“ Société Académique d’Architecture”’ at 
Lyons. 

Chenavard, said M. Lucas, came to Paris 
towards 1804, and went through the regular 
course of study at the Académie, having for 
his preceptor Professor Barthélemy Vignon, 
and for fellow-students, Caristie, Gilbert, 
Ingres, and some other masters who have now 
departed, but whose names are still dear to us. 
France was then inaugurating her Imperial 
era; and, at the last visit he paid to us, ten 
years ago, Chenavard, reverting to his recollec- 
tions of that period, brought before us, with 
great lucidity and eloquence, the magnificent 
display made by the Empire, then in its dawn, 
for the féte at Notre Dame in honour of the 
consecration of Napoleon I. by the Pope 
Pius VII. Nevertheless, during the period of 
all this display of brilliant uniforms and mili- 
tary show, the teaching of the arts, too much 
under government supervision, assumed at 
Paris, under the inspiration of the eminent 
painter David, a turn towards the chastened, 
the cold, the severe in style ; Egypto-Greek and 
Etrusco-Roman antiquity imposed themselves 
upon the students of art; and that kind of 
antiquity, despoiled after all of a great part of 
its charms, agreed very ill, it must be confessed, 
said M. Lucas, with our Gallo-Roman tempera- 
ment, which it is difficult to confine for long in 
this manner. And thus Chenavard, with a 
lively imagination, a very cultivated intelli- 
gence, poet and thinker as well as artist, accom- 
modated himself but ill to the restricted régime ; 











water-colour orgies (‘‘ debauches d’aquarelles”) 
are permitted and rewarded in this same schoo) 
one may be permitted to quote, apropos of the 
pupil career of Chenavard, a characteristic 
borrowed from the memoir which one of opy 
comrades, Chenavard’s last pupil, M. Cheyot, of 
Lyons, has written of his master. ; 

“ Chenavard, when summoned to the compe. 
tition for the Prix de Rome, and studying the 
design for a hospice of refuge in the Alp 
which was the subject proposed, bethought 
himself, confiding in his skill as a water. 
colourist, to reproduce his hospice otherwise 
than in an Indian ink drawing, the sole pro- 
cedure then recognised; and he had the pp. 
fortunate inspiration to represent natural con. 
ditions by showing the roofs of his building 
covered with snow. This boldness, this roman. 
ticism, so far in advance of his epoch, cost him 
dear; the drawing was mercilessly placed 
‘hors de concours,’ and the road to Rome—the 
official road at least—was closed to him.” 

In a later portion of his paper, M. Lucas 
described one of the monuments which Chena. 
vard had designed. You will permit me, he 
said, to pause before one of these tombs, that 
which he designed for his second danghter. She 
was the bond of union between the master and 
his favourite pupil, who succeeded him ag 
architect-in-chief of the department of the 
Rhone. This monument is a small square 
column, with an Ionic capital; the volutes are 
bound together by the lines of a necklace and 
string of beads, from which a cross drops to 
the foot of the colonnette ; on the capital is 
placed a work-basket, from which escape net- 
ting and cord and bands of embroidery; below 
are albums of drawing and music, and on the 
whole a turtle-dove is sleeping. 

The circumstance of the foundation of the 
Société Académique d’Architecture of Lyons 
furnishes us with the following details :— 

- While he was living at Paris, under the First 

Empire, Chenavard had not been inattentive to 
the talk of his masters, in his presence, about 
the Société Académique then existing in that 
city, and which was composed specially of 
architects of civil structures resident in Paris, 
attached to the Ministry of the Interior, and all 
charged by the Government with the construc- 
tion of public edifices. On the 18th December, 
1829, Chenavard, already architect of the 
Department of the Rhone since 1818, and 
Professor of Architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of Lyons since 1823, associated 
himself with eighteen Lyonnese architects to 
found, on statutes analogous to those of the 
old Société of Paris, the Société Académique 
d’Architecture de Lyons, whose handsome 
volumes of Transactions are well known to us, 
full as they are of interesting facts in regard to 
architecture and archeology, and displaying 
incessant solicitude in regard to all questions 
touching the honour and dignity of the pro- 
fession. 

After a vote of thanks to M. Lucas from the 
meeting, and a special recognition from M. 
Bresson, the delegate of the Society at Lyons 
just referred to, the second day’s Congress 
terminated. 





TOMB OF THE DUC DE BREZB, 
ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


Tuts fine Renaissance monument is situated 
in the Chapel of the Virgin, behind the high 
altar in Rouen Cathedral. It is to the memory 
of Louis de Brézé, Grand Mareschal of Nor- 
mandy, and the husband of Diana de Poitiers. 
Her statue, half seen in our view through the 
interspaces of the columns, kneels near " 
head of the corpse-like figure of the subject 0 
the monument,—a figure which is an oye 
of that strange and uncouth fancy, to be foun ' 
occasionally in Mediaeval as well as in Renee, 
sance monuments,* of depicting the decease 
person in all the realism of death, ae 
even of decomposition. The statue of the oe" P 
above, on horseback, in his habit as he gies 
in striking contrast with the stiff figure be = 
and may serve as.a precedent for that in 4 
duction of an equestrian figure in 4 eo 
monument which seems to have alarmed 
authorities of St. Paul’s so much in the case 0 
the Wellington Monument. The work bene? 
to the best period of French Renaissa® 
before its details became twisted and tort a 
out of shape, meaning, and proportion in 
licence of the later styles. 


6 —ee 
* There is a remarkable example, it will be remembered, 











and at the present moment, when all kinds of | 


in the choir at Tewkesbury. 
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HOUSE AT FRANCON, BIARRITZ. 


From Frangon, near Biarritz, the property 
of Mr. J. Pennington Mellor, a magnificent 
anorama of mountain, sea, and sky is to be 
geen, the sitnation at the foot of the Pyrénées 
and sloping up from the gulf of Gascony being 
unusually beautiful. The house has been de- 
signed in order to obtain for its inhabitants as 
much of the prospect as is possible : hence the 
verandahs and terraces which shade from the 
sun and give eyelashes to the observer, and 
hence the towers seen for miles around, and 
from which, stretching far away to the south- 
east, can be seen on a clear day the Pic du 
Midi, queen of the Pyrénées. The house is 
built of hard stone, cemented up to the first 
floor, and the upper portion is of half timber, 
like the Basque cottages. The windows are 
narrow, in order to permit of their being closed 
by the very necessary persiennes, and the walls 
are in some parts 3 ft. thick, to keep out 
the midsummer heat. Dominique Morin, of 
Biarritz, carried out the work, from the designs 
and under the direction of Messrs. Ed. Salomons 
& R. Selden Wornum, of London, 








TOMB OF FILIPPO DECIO: CAMPO 
SANTO, PISA. 


THE drawing of this is one of those by Mr. 
Oakeshott which gained him the Architectural 
Association Travelling Studentship, and which 
we named with praise two or three weeks ago. 
The drawing is made from the facsimile in the 
South Kensington Museum; the details of the 
graceful scroll ornament we will give on a 
larger scale next week. The inscription, with 
its rather oddly abbreviated Latin, conveys the 
information that Filippo Decio was celebrated 
as having attained a foremost place in the study 
of canonical and civil law, and had proved his 
abilities not only at Pisa, Sienna, Florence, 
Padua, &c., but even “‘ ultra montes”’ in France, 
whence he was recalled to Florence to take a 
lucrative position as lecturer or professor. The 
decoration of the tomb is in the most beautiful 
and refined style of the best period of Italian 
Renaissance, the reproduction of it forming one 
of the most attractive features of the archi- 
tectural court at South Kensington. 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 5.—“‘ AVE CESAR; MORITURI TE SALUTANT.” 
BY MR. G. A. LAWSON. 


Mr. Lawson’s figure represents a retiarius, or 
gladiator, who fought with the help of a net in 
which:he endeavoured to entangle his adversary ; 
the net, hanging down by the figure, assists in 
giving mass and breadth to the design. The 
fighter is supposed to be just turning to pay his 
homage to the occupants of the “ Royal Box” 
before engaging with his opponent. The figure 
forms a prominent object in the lecture-room at 
the Royal Academy, and as a study of the nude 
figure in an antique subject, forms an effective 
contrast to Mr. Thornycroft’s realistic subject 
from modern life, which stands parallel with it, 
and which we will illustrate next week. 








HEALTH EXHIBITION CONFERENCES.* 
INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 


AT the Conference held on Wednesday, the 
13th inst., in the new Conference Hall at 
the Exhibition, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. ‘Industrial Diseases” 
was the subject announced for discussion, and 
De ennuntive paper was read by Dr. John Syer 
- cs F.R.C.8., M.D., Officer of Health for 

amberwell, upon the diseases to which those 
engaged in the various industries are liable. 

Dr. Bristowe, after some introductory re- 
marks, went on to say that one of the most in- 
i ae groups of industrial diseases was that 
me ich injurious effects arose from the slow 
- of metallic or other inorganic substances 
> eir derivatives on the system. Metallic 
then ig probably inert, and even its salts, 
a generally regarded as poisons, might, 
<ebeved most part, be taken, even in large 
zs — without material injury. It was 
sale, rs erent, however, with respect to the 
ready ead habitually received into the system, 

2 minute proportions. It would be diffi- 


* 
F 
Pp. 819, 7h eal. of preceding Conferences see Builder, 








cult to enumerate all the conditions under 


which chronic lead poisoning was apt to occur. 
All those who had to do with metallic lead, 
such as lead miners, plumbers, type-founders, 
and manufacturers of lead toys, occasionally 
suffered. All persons concerned in making 
glass, in glazing pottery and the like, ia which 
operations the oxides of lead were employed, 
were liable to become affected. But the chief 
sufferers were those who manufactured, or em- 
ployed in their work, the carbonate of lead ; 
especially, therefore painters, plumbers, glaziers, 
glazed-card manufacturers, and lacquerers. It 
was important to note, howeyer, that lead 
poisoning was not limited to operatives in lead, 
but that, owing to the extensive employment of 
this metal and of its derivatives, the general 
public were by no means free from danger. 
The symptoms of. chronic lead poisoning 
were for the most part very striking and 
generally unmistakable. Lead colic was usually 
the earlier in its advent. It was characterised 
by intense griping abdominal pain, coming 
on in paroxysms and associated with hard- 
ness and retraction of the abdominal muscles, 
nausea or sickness, and almost insuperable 
constipation. Lead palsy, in its simplest form 
attacked those muscles of the fore-arm which 
extended the wrists, the thumb, and the first 
joints of the other four fingers, so that when the 
fore-arm was held out prone, the hand dropped. 
powerless at the wrist, and the fingers drooped 
so as to form nearly a right angle with the rest 
of the hand. The affected muscles rapidly 
wasted. The palsy was not in all cases confined 
to these- muscles. Sometimes the upper arm 
suffered, sometimes the muscles of the leg were 
implicated, and occasionally the muscles of the 
trunk, including those of respiration, were in- 
volved. But besides these chief consequences 
of chronic plumbism other phenomena due to 
the same cause were observed. The victims of 
lead poisoning became disproportionately liable 
to gout, and persons of gouty tendency were 
specially prone to suffer from exposure to lead. 
The immediate cause of the various phenomena 
was the entrance of lead in some form into the 
system. The poison gained access, either by 
the respiratory organs, owing to the inhalation 
of vapour or dust; or by the stomach, in con- 
sequence of the impregnation of food or drink, 
or possibly in certain cases by cutaneous absorp- 
tion. In most instances the injurious effects 
of lead were readily recovered from if the 
remedies were taken early, and if the 
sufferer gave up the employment which ex- 
posed him to danger. If, however, he per- 
sisted in exposing himself, either the colic 
might prove fatal or paralysis become estab- 
lished and spread; and, finally, he died from 
the effects of cachexia, from extension of 
paralysis to vital parts, or from the superven- 
tion of symptoms of cerebral disease. It was, 
probably, impossible that workers with, at any 
rate, some forms of lead, should be rendered 
wholly free from liability to lead-poisoning. 
But it was clear that much might be done to 
minimise danger. The first principles to be 
observed in lead-works were the inculcation of 
cleanliness, avoiding eating with unwashed 
hands, or in working-clothes, or in workshops ; 
moist-grinding; free ventilation; precautions 
against dust rising, or wearing flannel respira- 
tors when this was unavoidable, with occa- 
sional doses of sulphate of magnesia, acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid. Similar precautions 
should be taken by painters and all who were 
habitually exposed. Pure copper was, like 
pure lead, probably inert, but copper salts were 
much more poisonous than those of lead, and 
acute poisoning was likely to end fatally. It 
was somewhat curious, therefore, that characte- 
ristic poisonous effects from the long-continued 
absorption of cupreous compounds were not 
nearly so colamon as those due to lead. It 
was certain that copper salts gained entrance 
into the system by the same routes and methods 
as lead salts, that they became deposited in the 
tissues, and that a characteristic greenish or 
purplish hue, somewhat resembling that due to 
lead, was apt to appear at the edge of the gums. 
Brass-founders were subject to periodical febrile 
attacks to which the name of ‘“ brass-founder’s 
ague”’ had been given. It was held that the 
symptoms were due not to copper, but to the 
zinc or arsenic which was combined with the 
copper. Those exposed to danger of copper- 
poisoning should adopt the precautions of clean- 
liness specified in the case of lead. Chronic 
arsenical poisoning was not uncommon in con- 
sequence of the inhalation of arsenical vapours 


or arsenical dust. Those chiefly exposed to this 
form of poisoning were persons employed in 
the manufacture of pigments, paper - hangers 
and decorators, artificial flower manufacturers, 
milliners, persons exposed to the fumes of 
heated metals, particularly zinc and brass, 
manufacturers of dyes, and leather-dressers. 
Persons living in rooms papered with arsenical 
paper were very liable to suffer. The sub- 
stance to which chronic-poisoning was mainly 
due was arsenite of copper, commonly known 
as Scheele’s or emerald green, which was for- 
merly largely used as a pigment and was still 
thus used to some extent. No doubt among 
arsenical workers cleanliness was of great im- 
portance; not improbably, improvements in 
process of manufacture might be made beneficial 
to the workpeople, but those specially liable to 
suffer would do wisely to escape danger by 
avoidance. Chronic mercurial poisoning occurred 
among the workmen who were habitually 
exposed to the vapour or dust of mercury, or 
its salts,’ especially, therefore, amongst those 
employed in quicksilver mining, water-gilders, 
the manufacturers of looking-glasses, barometers 
and thermometers, furriers and persons engaged 
in the packing of furs, which had been brushed 
over with solution of nitrate of mercury. In 
order to prevent the occurrence of mercurial 
tremor perfect cleanliness and good ventilation 
should be observed. Chronic phosphorous 
poisoning was a disease to which those were 
subject who were largely exposed to the fumes 
of phosphorus, and was generally confined to 
those whose duty it was to dip matches in 
melted phosphorus paste. Owing to the pre- 
cautionary measures which had been adopted, 
and especially to the extensive use of amorphous 
phosphorus, which yielded no injurious vapour, 
the disease had almost disappeared from this 
country. Occupations which habitually ex- 
posed workmen to the inhalation of abundant 
solid particles that were incapable of solution 
or removal by the animal tissues or secretions 
in many cases induced chronic diseases, which 
were known as the asthmas or consumptions of 
the several occupations. Workers in coal- 
mines and copper-mines, grinders, millstone 
makers, and flax-dressers were especially 
liable to suffer. Dr. Bristowe next alluded 
to phthisis in connexion witb sedentary 
work, showing that it was largely due to bad 
ventilation. With regard to the spread of 
infectious fevers, he found that the only disease 
that was ever spread by native rags was small- 
pox. There were many reasons for the com- 
parative safety of the rag trade. Anthrax 
fever, or splenic fever of cattle, was a very 
fatal bovine disease. ‘I'he chief sufferers were 
those who had to handle raw hides from abroad. 
Other diseases which he thought might fairly be 
called industrial diseases were the so-called 
“clergyman’s throat,” and “writer’s cramp,’ 
or scrivener’s palsy. 

In the course of the discussion, 

Dr. Ord, in speaking of the diseases to which 
milliners and dressmakers were subject, said 
they were due in a great measure to the con- 
ditions of their occupations. Among these 
were the elements of overcrowding and ill- 
ventilated rooms. Domestic servants suffered 
much from want of sufficient fresh air and 
deficient ventilation. 

Dr. Grantham remarked that lung diseases 
were by no means confined to workers in fac- 
tories or miners, but in this large city there 
were numerous mechanics exposed to causes 
producing diseases of the lungs. Printers of 
coloured materials, stainers and paperhangers, 
and chaff-cutters, suffered by reason of their 
occupations. 

Dr. Vacher observed that in tho Birkenhead 
district flour-millers, bakers, masons, and others 
would derive great advantage if compelled to 
properly ventilate their workshops. 

Dr. Ogle read a number of statistics bearing 
on the death-rate in various industries. The 
mortality among painters, glaziers,and plumbers 
was high, probably in consequence of their 
being so liable to lead-poisoning. 

Dr. Dickson spoke of the symptoms of lead- 
poisoning in the muscular parts of the arms 
and other parts of the body being sometimes 
very obscure. The lead-workers also suffered 
from dyspepsia. 

Mr. Liggins drew attention to the fact of 
there being numerous deaths from chest 
diseases in the Royal Navy through unnecessary 
exposure of the chest. 

The Chairman, replying to the last speaker 





said the death-rate in the Royal Navy was 4% 
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n the 1,000 as compared with 18 in the 1,000 
in the Mercantile Marine. He also mentioned 
the desirability of workshops being visited regu- 
larly by medical officers of health who could 
perceive the premonitory symptoms of disease 
in the workpeople. The children employed in 
factories and similar places should be followed 
to their homes with tae object of ascertaining 
the conditions existing there. 





THE SPREAD OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


The Conference meeting held on Thursday, 
the 14th inst., was presided over by Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, chairman of the Council of the 
Sanitary Institute. 

Dr. Thursfield, Medical Officer of Health for 
Camberwell, read a paper “On Cow’s Milk as 
a Vehicle of Infection and Epidemic Disease to 
the Community, with Suggestions for the more 
effectue! Prevention of such Outbreaks.”” He 
observed that, making allowance for all doubtful 
cases, it might be accepted as an absolute fact 
that epidemics of typhoid and scarlet fever had 
been repeatedly disseminated by milk, while 
there was strong evidence that diphtheria had 
also been disseminated. To confer immunity 
from infection milk should be boiled. The pre- 
cautions recommended in the case of milk-shops 
were those generally adopted by urban sanitary 
authorities, with the addition that upon the 
occurrence of any infectious disease among 
the employés such should be notified at once to 
the proper authorities. 

Professor Corfield next read a paper entitled 
** How infectious Diseases are spread.’ The 
poisons of some of these diseases, he said, 
were more especially conveyed in the foul air 
of sewers and drains. Foul air escaping into 
the house was far more often the cause of 
mischief than when it was allowed to escape 
into the open air, but he had known one un- 
doubted instance in which a person contracted 
enteric fever from the emanations from a blocked- 
up drain which was open outside the house. 
vhere was no question of contaminated water 
supply, but it was shown how the poison got 
into the drain, and the servant who contracted 
the disease was in a feeble state of health. 
The foul air from sewers and drains got into 
houses through defective drains, soil-pipes, and 
«ther imperfect sanitary apparatus. It was not 
at all uncommon in houses to find bell-traps in 
the basement-floor leading directly into the 
drain, and this into the main sewer. These 
traps when disused became perfectly dry, and 
allowed the passage of sewer air into the 
house, only partially obstructed by the dust 
and dirt which collected in the trap. Foul air 
was capable of eating holes in unventilated lead 
soil-pipes and traps, and the holes so formed 
allowed the sewer-air to find its way through 
numerous small fissures and holes in the brick- 
work or plaster into the house continuously, 
but more freely at night, when the doors 
and windows were shut and the fires 
lighted. Drinking - water was also a most 
facile vehicle for the conveyance of the 
poisons of some of these diseases. Cholera 
and enteric or typhoid fever, with dysentery, in 
hot countries, were especially spread by this 
aneans, and there was also evidence that 
diphtheria might be spread in the same way. 
The poisonous emanations from the patients 
got through leaky drains and cesspools, through 
pervious soils into the wells, or the foul air 
from such drains and cesspools was carried by 
sewer-air into the cisterns in which drinking 
water was stored, through improperly-arranged 
overflow or waste-pipes connected with the 
drains, or through soil-pipes or water-closet 
apparatus, direct into the house; or they were 
<onveyed by sewers and drains into water- 
courses, which were afterwards used for the 
supply of drinking-water. Dr. Snow traced 
<ases of cholera to polluted water in 1849, and 
again when, in 1854, the celebrated outbreaks 
in the case of the pump in Broad-street, 
4;olden-square, took place. The evidence was 
so complete that Dr. Snow was justified in 
saying, “ Whilst the presumed contamination of 
the water of the Broad-street pump, with the 
evacuations of the cholera patients, affords an 
exact explanation of the fearful outbreak of 
cholera in St. James’s parish, there is no 
other circumstance which offers any explana- 
tion at all, whatever hypothesis of the nature 
and cause of the malady be adopted.” Suc- 


ceeding epidemics had been traced to the same 
source, and Dr. Snow’s dictum had been found 
to be true in each instance, and in fact he 


borne a strict relation to the nature of the 
water supply of its different districts, being 
modified only by poverty, and the crowding and 
want of cleanliness would always attend it. 
In London, and many other large towns, disease 
was chiefly spread by the pollution of water, 
by means of sewer-air containing the poison of 
the disease, which found its way into the 
cisterns through overflow or waste pipes 
connected (as they should never be) with the 
drain or soil pipes. It was thus impossible to 
trace the disease from one house to another. 
There could be no doubt that while enteric 
fever was generally contracted by means of 
polluted water, and occasionally by polluted 
air, diphtheria was generally contracted by 
means of polluted air, and only occasionally by 
polluted drinking-water. He had known in- 
stances of some of these diseases breaking out 
in houses where there were traps in the floor of 
the larder connected with the drains, or defec- 
tive soil-pipes in the walls. Foul air, which 
might contain the poisons of disease, frequently 
got into larders through the runs which rats 
made from the drains, and thus the food became 
contaminated. Lastly, the poisons of some of 
these diseases might be said to infect the ground, 
hence the quasi-miasmatic character attached 
to them, which had misled so many observers 
as to their true mode of spreading. 

Professor De Chaumont, F.R.S., agreed that 
milk had often been the medium of spreading 
typhoid and enteric fever. He referred to an 
outbreak of typhoid at the Southsea Barracks, 
which was caused by the sewer air being driven 
up the drains bythe sea. Since alterations had 
been made in the drainage, there had not been 
a single case of typhoid. In Germany there 
were a number of scientists who insisted that 
in no instance did water propagate disease. 

Dr. Walford considered that little could be 
done until the public were educated in sanitary 
matters. It was sometimes asked whether the 
people of the present day were better off in 
regard to sanitary matters than their fore- 
fathers, and he would like to refer to the sani- 
tary condition of Chester one hundred years 
ago. The population was then 14,700, while 
the number of deaths was 546 in one year. Of 
these 202 were due to small-pox alone, while 
the death-rate from the remaining diseases was 
24 per 1,000. There was nothing new in sani- 
tation; the earliest medical officer of health, 
and perhaps the best, was Moses. The prin- 
ciples laid down by him were of the very best, 
though unfortunately they were better fitted 
for dwellers in tents than for residents in large 
towns. Cyrus fully understood the value of 
pure water, only drinking the produce of one 
particular river, and that boiled. 

Dr. Priestley, as a physician, was appalled at 
the ignorance of sanitary matters, and the 
indifference displayed by people in regard to 
the spread of disease. 

After some further discussion, the meeting 
terminated. 





THE NOTIFICATION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


At the meeting of the Conference on Friday, 
the 13th inst., Earl Fortescue, vice-president of 
the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, presiding, 
papers were read by Dr. Alfred Hill, Medical 
Officer of Health for Birmingham, on ‘“ The 
Notification of Infectious Diseases: its Import- 
and its Difficulties”; and by Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter, J.P., chairman of the Council of the 
Sanitary Institute, on “The Right and Duty of 
the State to enforce it.”’ 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said he concluded that he held the position he 
had the honour of filling in connexion with the 
Parkes Museum, and also that which he occupied 
on that occasion, to his past labours, and 
he might add, his sufferings in the cause of 
Sanitary Reform. He had found it impossible 
to continue with failing health and sight, the 
labours which he had previously carried on in 
an unpaid and thankless office, but he was 
anxious to testify to his unabated attachment 
to the great cause of Sanitary Reform, and 
his strengthened interest and unimpaired con- 
viction of its important bearing not only upon 
the physical and the moral, but, he might add, 
religious condition of the people. In the 
matter of sanitary reform it was inevitable 
that individual liberty and the rights of pro- 
perty must to a certain extent be interfered 
with for the public good. He should listen 





attentively to the arguments which would be 


said, ‘‘ Each epidemic of cholera in London has | 





used for and against a wide but by no means 
unprecedented interference in these respects 
by the notification of the existence of infections 
diseases which would be proposed that day. 
He would say no more than this, that it wag for 
the advocates of compulsory interference with 
individual liberty and the rights of property to 
make out a case justifying exceptional legisla. 
tion for that purpose. Liberty itself wag go 
very precious a possession that it ought not 
lightly to be curtailed, and confidence in the 
security of property was so indispensable to the 
development of thrift,—self-denying thrift,— 
and industry for the production and the retep. 
tion of capital, that it ought not lightly to be 
shaken or alarmed. It was to be remembered 
that it was better to tolerate a certain amount 
of inconvenience, and even of suffering, than 
lightly to interfere by over-legislation, imperial 
or local, with personal liberty or property, 
Multiplied official interference required multi- 
plied officials and offices to be filled, and in spite 
of the judicious establishment of competitive 
examinations, a very large proportion of official 
patronage would inevitably fall into official 
hands, and some of it was likely to be given 
away for political services. 
Dr. Alfred Hill, Medical Officer of Health 
for Birmingham, then read his paper. He 
argued that in order to prevent the spread of 
disease, and the possibility of one or two caseg 
developing into a widespread and fatal epidemic, 
a knowledge of the existence of first cases was 
indispensable. There was only one way of 
obtaining such knowledge, and that was by 
means of notification,—making the existence of 
the disease known to the proper person or 
authority. Dr. Hill combated the alleged 
objections to compulsory notification by the 
medical attendant, which objections, he said, 
constituted the chief obstacle or difficulty with 
which the advocates of notification had to con- 
tend. It was a remarkable fact that out of 
thirty-eight towns in Great Britain which had 
availed themselves of compulsory notification, 
thirty-four had adopted the system of direct 
notification by the medical attendant, while 
thirty of them required notification also by the 
occupier; in three only did it rest with the 
medical man to notify indirectly, or to the occu- 
pier, so that the dual system was found to be 
by far the most in favour. It was theoretically 
the only efficient one, and in practice it had 
been found to work satisfactorily. He believed 
it was one which commended itself to all 
impartial minds, and to all porsons of expe- 
rience. 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter, in the course of his 
paper, expressed himself strongly in favour of 
dual notification. No one, he urged, could read 
the reports of the medical officers of health in 
in all parts of the kingdom without coming to 
the conclusion that the greatest spread of infec- 
tion was brought about by those cases which 
were not under orthodox medical care at all, and 
that notification by the medical profession alone 
would not effect the object, but rather lead to 
ignorant attempts to smother up the evidence, 
and in the end to raise up more persistent and 
more wide-spread outbursts. There was & ne 
cessity in the minds of medical officers of health 
for dual notification. As regarded compulsory 
legislation, Dr. Carpenter was in favour of 
trying to get a general Act which should apply 
the same law to infectious diseases as now 
applied to contagious diseases among animals. 
Let them see the result of the general applica- 
tion of such a law, and if after a time it was 
found to fail in its effect, there would then be a 
sufficient reason for placing penalties “re 
whole profession for not performing that = 
could only be viewed in the light of a moral du 4 
To place the power of prosecution 1n the — 
of a fellow practitioner would be wrong, an i : 
would urge that in such a case a prosecu ~ 
should only be instituted with the consent a 
by the action of the Medical Council of me 
Britain, so as to get rid of the possibility « 
professional rivalry and vinidictive or maliciou 
action on the part of a professional —— m 

A long discussion ensued in which Dr. at a 
Dr. Carpenter (Liverpool), Dr. Armstrong C ties 
castle-on-Tyne), Mr. Young, secretary tae 
Society for the Abolition of Comper’ Ai 
ciuation), Dr. Mahomet, Dr. Dudfield, Mr. J - “ 
Bailey (secretary of the Vigilance a a 
Dr. Nelson Hardy, Professor Corfield, a0 
Charles West took part. _ 

The Chairman, in summing Up, 
opinion that a case had been ma 


expressed the 
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— 
but so much difference of opinion existed among 
the medical profession that he did not think a 
case had been made out for compelling medical 
men to do more than warn the householder of 
the true state of the case, holding him (the 
householder) responsible for giving the neces- 
sary information to the sanitary authority. 

A vote of thanks to the noble chairman was 
carried by acclamation. 





THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD: CREMATION. 


The sixth and last meeting of the series of 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and the 
Parkes Museum of Hygiene, took place on 
Saturday, the 14th inst., when the chair was 
occupied by Sir J. McGarel Hogg, M.P., chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Papers were read by Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, 
Medical Officer for Marylebone, on “The Dis- 
posal of the Dead,” and by Mr. William 
Kassie, C.E., on “‘Cremation.”’ There was a 
numerous attendance of ladies and gentlemen. 

Dr. Blyth commenced his paper with the 
observation that the term “disposal of the 
dead,” in its popular narrow limitation meant 
simply the disposal of human remains; but, 
taken in its widest significance, it included the 
disposal of everything which had life, whether 
vegetable, animal, or human. He should, how- 
ever, confine himself to the methods of dealing 
with human remains. Those actually followed 
in civilised and uncivilised nations at the present 
time were simple exposure, so that, according to 
the climate, the body was wasted by the slow 
influence of the elements, or was consumed by 
insects, birds, or carrion-feeding animals. (2.) 
Burial in the ground in all its varieties. (3.) 
Burial in the sea. (4.) Burial in fire,—?.e., fire- 
burial or cremation. (5.) Embalmment, under 
which head might be included all kinds and 
methods of preservation. Simple exposure of 
the dead, either in special places like the Parsees’ 
Towers of Silence, or desertion of the corpse, 
now only existed among a few races and tribes. 
He would therefore, pass on to earth-burial, the 
origin of which had been confidently ascribed to 
sanitary precaution, but the study of the habits 
and methods of thought of primitive man by no 
means countenanced that view. The custom of 
burial remained, but the beliefs under which it 
was first practised were extinct. They might 
surround burial with whatever religious cere- 
monies they liked, but, considered by itself, 
burial in the earth was no religious rite. Dr. 
Blyth went on to remark, in opposition to the 
ordinary method of inhumation in this country, 
that after death from infectious diseases, such 
as small-pox and typhus, a corpse, in addition to 
giving off the ordinary emanations of putrefac- 
tion, had been known to be terribly infectious. 
This was so to a less extent after death from 
measles, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and 
pneumonia. If they continued to bury their 
dead the best process, to his mind, would be to 
bury one body in a grave at a minimum depth 
of six feet, to abolish the use of vaults, to allow 
ho removable headstones or monuments over 
graves, and to cause, at the end of five years 
from the last burial, reversion to agricultural 
purposes. There were fatal objections to deep 
sea burial, which would be seen if they imagined 
over 800,000 corpses carried out yearly from 
cur ports, the transit by rail, the delay in the 
stormy periods of the year from stress of 
Weather, the liability to shipwreck; besides 
which there was the objection urged against 
Cremation, that it too effectually disposed of the 
be Tendering certain crimes difficult of 
ms name As regarded fire-burial, cremation, 
or destruction, there were no grounds for believ- 
th that its origin was other than religious, 
ough some writers had ascribed its practice 

a sanitary forethought, which primitive races 
never possessed. The only objection to crema- 
oat was that the future identification of the 
fad, and above all, the discovery of organic 
eae m cases where murder had been com- 
aaa ee A rendered impossible. The 

pe yo meeting this would be to enact 
friend A ser ypde agen the cremation of his 
Would dj ould Bive notice to the coroner, who 
irect a medical man to at once make a 

Post mortem examination, and upon his report 
i favourable, the coroner O ld wi hi “ ti- 
cate for the ¢ would give his certi- 
Dr. Blyth 7 remation. As to embalmment, 
thinks we " - » it was @ question, if vault inter- 
tai ee te to continue, whether some modified 
embalmment should not be rendered 


compulsory, so as to lessen the risk of injurious 


emanations. He also suggested that there 
should be a reform in the matter of funerals, 
which should take place between 4 and 8 a.m. 
Mr. Eassie followed with his paper on ‘‘ Cre- 
mation.’ He thought the founders of the Cre- 
mation Society of England had chosen a very 
euphemistic term for the reduction of the body 
by fire by calling it ‘‘cremation” for the same 
sound was shared in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The idea of cremation being prefer- 
able to burial had been upheld by Mr. Justice 
Kay and other judges. It was somewhat 
astonishing that it had taken so many years to 
prove to the public that this method of disposing 
of bodies was perfectly legal, as was decided by 
Sir Fitz-James Stephen during the late trial at 
Cardiff. Fortunately, misconception on this 
point had vanished, and now, provided the rite 
be decently performed, in a suitable place, no 
objection could be maintained. Some of the 
most eminent men known to science had erected 
a crematory building at Woking, which was able 
to fulfil all that science and hygiene demanded, 
and, possibly, as time rolled on, some cheaper 
method of cremation might be devised, but he 
did not think that anything was likely to super- 
sede it as far as facility of working was con- 
cerned. By the present mode of earth-burial 
wells were poisoned, the air polluted, and 
disease resulted from the disturbance of the 
ground where it was hoped that epidemical 
disease was finally laid to rest, and Dr. J. 
Comyns Leach had described how it was 
possible that even the very worms which worked 
themselves through an infected spot of earth 
were capable of bringing to the surface those 
spores or germs which were capable of trans- 
mitting the specific disease. The population of 
a small town in Gloucestershire was decimated in 
1843 by the dispersal of the superfluous earth of 
the burial-ground for manure by well-meaning 
authorities. Surely all this pointed to the 
necessity for a purifying fire to intervene 
between the dead and the living. The only 
tangible objection made to cremation was that 
it might, perchance, serve as a screen to 
poisoners, and prevent the disclosure of their 
crimes, but this objection could be overcome in 
many ways. ‘The Cremation Society of England 
had published the conditions on which the em- 
ployment of the crematorium would alone be 
permitted by the council. These conditions 
were :—(1) An application in writing by the 
friends or executors of the deceased,—unless it 
had been made by the deceased person during 
life,—stating that it was the wish of the deceased 
to be cremated after death. (2) A certificate 
to be sent in by one qualified medical man, at 
least, who attended the deceased until the time 
of death, stating that the cause of death was 
natural, and what that cause was. (3) If no 
medical man attended during the illness, an 
autopsy must be made by a medical officer 
appointed by the Society, or no cremation could 
take place. Cremation societies existed in 
France, Holland, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, 
and the utmost endeavours were being made 
to legalise the practice where nothing but burial 
in the earth was now recognised as legal. In 
America scores were formed yearly, and soon 
there would not be, possibly in the whole world, 
China and Turkey excepted, a country which 
did not adopt or permit fire-burial. Asregarded 
the cost of burning a body, he did not think for 
some time to come it could be performed for less 
than 41. or 5/., so as to pay for the services of 
attendants, for the fuel, and a respectable fee 
towards the wear and tear of the crematory ; 
but he had no doubt when erematories abounded 
the cost of a cremation might be reduced to a 
sovereign, or even less, in the interests of the 
poor. Very much wiser than the people of to- 
day were the combatants of ancient Grecian 
times, who consumed their dead upon the field 
of battle, thus enabling them to bring the ashes 
home to the fatherland. 

Dr. Cameron, M.P., in advocating the adop- 
tion of cremation, said he considered the dis- 
posal of the dead to be one of the most im- 
portant subjects that could be discussed in the 
Health Exhibition. In England, Scotland, and 
Ireland the number of persons who were buried 
without any certificate or investigation as to 
the cause of death was as large as the number 
of persons who died in this metropolis in five 
months of the year. Dr. Blythe had suggested 
a moderate reform in the mode of burial, but 
the idea of utilising the dead for agricultural 
purposes, though not repugnant to his mind, 





‘looking at it in a scientific point of view, was 








not likely to find favour with the public. It 
appeared to him very hard that any one who 
wished to be cremated should not be allowed to 
have his wish carried out. He could not see 
what right Government had to interfere with 
liberty of conscience in the matter. The Cre- 
mation Society prcposed that the strictest 
precautions should be exercised, so that it 
would be impossible to have persons cremated 
whose deaths there was any ground for supposing 
had been caused by foul play. He had received 
a letter from a lady living in a fashionable part 
of London, stating that if she could be assured 
of her body being cremated death would be 
robbed of half its terrors. He had letters 
from many others in favour of cremation, and 
he claimed on behalf of the public that under 
proper precautions for health and safety, they 
should be allowed to exercise their judgment in 
the matter. 

Sir Spencer Wells observed that in the 
country many of the burial-places were be- 
coming very dangerous, and in the case of 
people living in large cities, they were in a 
much greater degree liable to infectious diseases 
from this cause. Then how great was the 
waste of land in earth burials. In course of 
time the dead would take the place of the 
living. It would be easy to prove that, putting 
aside the expense of the purchase of the free- 
hold land, or the use of it for a certain number 
of years, the expense of cremation would be 
very small. The authorities of the.City of 
London had taken up the question of cremation, 
and he was hopeful that the City would set a 
good example in the way of sanitary reform. 
The Bishop of Manchester was in favour of 
cremation, and many clergymen of the Church 
of England, and when it was understood that 
the ashes of the dead could be preserved 
and ‘buried in the churches and other places 
where the deceased worshipped, a strong senti- 
mental objection would be removed. 

Dr. Farquharson, M.P., contended that public 
opinion wasrapidly growing in favour of crema- 
tion. He had no doubt that it required con- 
siderable pluck for a person to leave instructions 
that his body should be cremated, on account 
of the knowledge that his friends or relatives 
would have to face a great deal of difficulty and 
obloquy in carrying out his wishes; but he had 
seen how rapid and successful the process was. 
The whole of Sir William Harcourt’s argument 
was based on the assumption that Dr. Cameron’s 
Bill was one for compulsory cremation, whereas 
it was only permissive in its character. He had 
no doubt that Dr. Cameron, who was as keen 
and energetic as he was able, weuld bring in 
another Bill on the subject. 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert, vicar of Green- 
wich, advocated cremation. He considered 
that those who opposed it on religious grounds 
were not worthy of being heard. He was glad 
to be able to confirm Dr. Farquharson’s state- 
ment as to the growth of public opinion in 
favour of this method of disposal of the 
dead. 

Dr. Bartlett, public analyst, and Dr. Pringle, 
a medical officer in the Bengal Army, followed 
on the same side. 

Captain Douglas Galton thought it would be 
long before cremation was universally adopted, 
and, therefore, he was of opinion that they 
should, as sanitarians, direct their attention to 
the desirability of increasing the number of 
mortuaries, so that it should not be necessary 
for dead bodies to be kept in houses. In con- 
nexion with all large blocks of buildings for the 
industrial classes, some such place should be 
provided. 

Dr. Dudfield observed that a law was wanted 
in this country to render compulsory early 
burials, and that mortuaries should be provided 
where the bodies could be kept, to prevent the 
distressing scenes that might be witnessed in 
the houses of the poor, and the danger of infec- 
tion. 

Dr. Carpenter said that in cases where persons 
died of infectious diseases, such as small-pox, 
diphtheria, and scarlet fever, he would prefer 
cremation to burial. 

Mr. Liggins protested strongly on behalf of 
the millions outside against the practice of 
cremation, which he believed was repugnant to 
their feelings. 

Dr. Gibbon thought there was a great delusion 
as to the risk of infection from the graves. He 
believed a little earth spread over graveyards 
would do away with the danger. 

Dr. Hodgson remarked that there could be 





no possible doubt that the present practice of 
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crowding graveyards was a source of injury to 
the living. 

Mr. ‘Smith thought that if the Cremation 
Society obtained the patronage of illustrious 
‘personages, that would have great influence over 
public ‘opinion. 

‘The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said 


‘he agreed with certain speakers as to the 


desirability of having mortuaries in the various 
districts of London, and of providing a suitable 
place for keeping dead bodies until burial, in 
connéxion with blocks of buildings used as 
artisans’ dwellings. He had now the pleasing 
duty of moving a vote of thanks to the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, the Sanitary 
Institute, and the Council of the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene for organising the Con- 


‘ference | 


Dr; Dudfield acknowledged the compliment 


and moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, | 


‘who responded briefly, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the intimation that all the papers 
read during this series of Conferences would 
shortly be published in extenso. 





Other Conferences in connexion with the 
Exhibition will shortly be held.' In the mean- 
time a series of lectures has been commenced. 
On Monday last Professor J. P. Sheldon lectured 
on ‘The English Dairy.” Particulars of other 
lectures will be found in our list of meetings on 
p- 911, 








EXETER. 


THE venerable Guildhall, which bulges out 


: 80 curiously into Exeter’s main thoroughfare, 


contains a number of very valuable old pictures. 
There are twenty or thirty of them altogether 
upon the walls of the council chamber and of 
the great hall, and their condition has, for some 
time, created no little concern amongst those 
who love the existing evidences of Exeter's 
historical associations the best. At a meeting 
of the Town Council which took place a few 
days ago, tenders were received for the restora- 
tion of these paintings. Messrs. Frederick 
Haines & Co., of 25, Fulham-road, S8.W.., offered 
to do all that was necessary (packing and cost 
of carriage not inclusive) for 152l. 5s., whilst 


OW. T. B. Worth, of the Fine Art Gallery, 


Exeter, was ready to undertake the same work 
for 126). After some discussion, the matter of 
deciding to whom the pictures shall be entrusted 
was adjourned until the next meeting. It is 
greatly to be hoped that such fine old historic 
paintings as is that of Princess Henrietta and 
the Duke of Albemarle will only be entrusted 
to skilful and competent hands. The Princess 
Henrietta was daughter of Charles I., and was 
born in Exeter in 1644. The present font in 
the cathedral was made purposely for her 
baptism. She married Philip Duke of Orleans, 
and died in early life a few days after the 
anniversary of her twenty-sixth birthday. Two 
years afterwards her brother Charles II. pre- 
sented this picture (painted by Sir Peter Lely) 
to the Corporation of Exeter. That was in 
A.D. 1672. At the same meeting it was 
arranged that the foundation-stone of the new 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Digby, just outside 
Exeter, should be laid upon the 10th day of the 
coming month. The chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the building committee, Alder- 
man Huxtable and Councillor Harry Hems 
were instructed to carry ont the necessary 
arrangements. The building was illustrated 
in the Builder for Sept. 16, 1882, and is to 
be built from the designs of Mr. Robert Stark 
Wilkinson, architect, of 6, Furnival’s Inn, E.C., 
by Mr. Henry Phillips, builder, of Exeter, at a 
contract price of 56,2001. ; but as this sum does 
not provide for nearly all that it is now pro- 
posed to do, the amount will probably be con- 
siderably swelled, if not almost doubled. Some 
difficulty appears to have arisen in regard to 
payment for the 100 copies of bills of quantities 
printed for use when the job was tendered for. 
They contained about 160 pages of matter, and 
for them a bill of over 1301. has been sent in. 
The Council have signified that they entered 
into no contract for this printing, nor have they 
agreed to pay any specific sum for it, but they 
are willing to place the matter in arbitration, 
and to the judgment of a practical printer to be 
mutually agreed upon, and by whose opinion 
they are prepared to be guided. Mr. Wilkinson, 
who is son of the present Mayor, won the Exeter 
Asylum in competition. 


| THE ASSOCIATES OF THE INSTITUTE. | 


Ir will doubtless interest many of our readers 
to know that the Committee of Associates of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, ap- 
pointed at the meeting of Associates held 
in connexion with the recent Conference of 
Architects,* has exercised its powers to elect 
seven additional members. 

The complete committee of twenty-one con- 
sists of the following gentlemen, viz. :— 


Herbert D. Appleton Jobn Malcolm 
Thomas Batterbury __ McLachlan 
W. H. Atkin Berry H. Percy Monckton 
G, H. Blagrove Thomas E. Mundy 
8. Flint Clarkson Charles R. Pink 

G. A. Pryce Cuxson J. P. Power 





Herbert A. Gribble 


Richard M. Roe (Chairman) 
F. H, A. Hardcastle 


J. Osborne Smith 


E. Early Hollis William Woodward (Vice- 
G. Richards Julian (Hon.| . Chairman) 
Secretary) Sidney Young 


H. Hardntcke Langston 
The Committee meets fortnightly in the 
Arbitration-room, 9, Conduit-street, by per- 
mission of the Council of the Institute. 








GAS ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Fietp’s lucid analysist of the accounts 
of the London gas companies for 1833 is printed 
on a page slightly larger than that used for the 
year 1882, an advantage which the reader will 
at once appreciate. The appearance of this 
class of analyses, which, taking Parliamentary 
returns as their raw material, save the student 
who desires to get at the marrow of the subject 
a very large amount of calculation, will be wel- 
come to many classes of readers. To the in- 
tending investor, they furnish almost the only 
reliable guide. To the statist they present 
material in a form ready to his hand. And 
their value as records will hereafter prove of 
the highest rank. Mr. Field has done for the 
gas companies what Mr. Lass has done for the 
water companies, and Mr. Fleming for the prin- 
cipal railway companies. It is every way to be 
desired that sufficient public support may be 
obtained to insure the annual reproduction of 
these valuable analyses. 

It is useless to make extracts from a work of 
reference which is indispensable to every person 
who desires to obtain a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject matter of the analysis. It 
will be of more interest to take some of Mr. 
Field’s most important results, and carry his 
work a step further. Thus, for those who wish 
to ascertain the present state, and movement, 
of the London gas supply the following com- 
parison will be instructive :— 

METROPOLITAN Gas COMPANIES, 


1882. 1883. 
Capital expended ...........+...++ £13,393,104 ... 13,689,984 
Gross revenue (including sale 
ASS eck Ale 3,962,685 ... 4,102,274 
Working costs (including coal) 2,689,719 ... 2,753,615 


ee OUND - ccsocensscédeseccdoewese 
Per cent, on total capital ...... 


Increase of capital per cent...........0 2°14 
a: Sn = 95> shempeteines 3°57 


1,272,866 ... 1,348,659 
9°4 9°7 


», working cost we ossecceeeese 2°37 
a Met TEVENUC ,, — coeccesseeee 5°96 
33 profit 99 «ss PRO e eee eee 3°19 


The above figures are evidently highly satis- 
factory from the point of view of the gas pro- 
prietor. But the question arises, how far is this 
prosperity attained at the public cost? As to 
this the sliding scale is now in operation in each 
of the three great metropolitan gas companies. 
The results we throw into tabular form :— 
METROPOLITAN Gas CoMPANIES, 


1882, 1883. Public 
d, d gain. 
Additional dividend under 
sliding scale .................. 1°82... 1°78 
Gas rentals, per 1,000 cabic 
mh vdeletinttiitintanenainhi ere 37°50 ... 37°27 ... 0°23d. 
et gas receipts, per 1,( 
cubic feet miietati en AE 36°98 ... 36°75 ... 0°23d. 


It thus appears that the average price of gas 
has been reduced to the public by about a 
farthing per thousand cubic feet in the year. 
Thus the public advantage is much less than 
that obtained by the shareholders; but the 
movement is in the right direction. The theory 
of the sliding scale is to divide increase of 
profit between producer and consumer. When 
this sound and admirable rule is once thoroughly 
established, its working out will become a matter 
of detail. We are not concerned,—nor, indeed, 
have we the materials at hand,—now to enter 
into the question why the public gain for 1883 

* Fully reported in our Conference Supplement to the 
Builder for May 10, 2 679. 


+ An Analysis of the Metropolitan and Suburban Gas 
Companies’ Accounts for the year 1883. Compiled and 
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has not been larger in proportion th 

to be the case. "The rr ‘nite wheres en 
thrown Mr. Field’s figures (which is not of 
course, one to be found in his pages) will enable 
the reader at a glance to comprehend the rela- 
tive advantages to buyer and seller shown } 

the movement of the year. The value of 4 
work of this kind is not limited to gas enter. 
prises alone. By the application of a like 
exhaustive analysis to the accounts of railway 
companies, canal companies, and water com. 
panies, like results may be attained. And we 
think that the knowledge ‘thus attainable cay 
hardly fail, sooner or later, to secure the great 
condition demanded alike for public and private 
welfare,—the creation of a practical partnerghj 

or division, between*buyer and seller, of the 
increment of trade profit. To that we think 


‘that the purchaser is entitled; and by that 


means, we make little doubt, the permaneni 
welfure of the seller will best be promoted. 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the members of this 
Institution took place on Wednesday evening 
last, to receive and adopt the directors’ report 
and balance-sheet for the year ending 1883, 
Mr. C. Mead, the president, occupied the chair, 
and there was a large attendance of members, 
Mr. Bedford, the secretary, having read the 
report and balance-sheet, Mr. Stapleton pro- 
pored and Mr. Welch seconded their adoption, 
and after a short discussion, the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

A glance at the report shows that the Institu- 
tion is now in its forty-second year, and that 
since its commencement it has paid, for the 
assistance of members, their widows and 
orphans, no less asum than £5,403. 15s. It has 
now on its pension-list two male and sixteen 
female pensioners, who have received during 
the past year £222.6s. These figures speak for 
themselves, and show the necessity of young 
builders, foremen, and clerks of works joining 
such an institution. Mr. J. W. H. Bedford, the 


corresponding secretary, will be glad to answer 


any inquiries as to the objects of the institution, 
the offices of which are at 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 








LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH. 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE last evening meeting for this session of 
the above society took place on Monday, the 
16th inst., at No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square. 

Mr. J. G. Waller presided, and Mr. F. C. 
Sachs read a paper written by his brother, Mr. 
John Sachs (in the unavoidable absence of the 
latter from indisposition), entitled “Arms and 
Armour,” in which he said that tunics of armour 
constructed of crocodile skins were used by the 
ancient Egyptians. The Assyrians also used 
helmets of bronze and iron, with a camail of 
chain mail and quilted dresses. The Greek, 
‘Roman, and Saxon armour was then taken in 
order, and described, with the assistance of 
sketches and engravings, which were handed 
round the room. These were copied from old 
manuscripts, brasses, and other sources, as @ 
figure of William the Norman, for instance, 
taken from the celebrated Bayeux tapestry. 
While speaking of shields, Mr. Sachs described 
the shield used in the trophy of Henry V.™ 
Westminster Abbey as constructed of oak ; over 
the front is first a covering of coarse flax, over 
which are stretched four layers of stout linen ; 
on the uppermost layers are indications 0 
painted colours, which are probably the remains 
of the cognisance with which the shield was 
emblazoned. ‘The inside of the shield has been 
covered with white silk, a portion of W 
remains; it has a diaper of ivy-leaves wOrs®" 
over the fabric, over which is a seme of fleur 
de-lys ; over all is worked, ona crimson grow” : 
an escarbuncle. This specimen 18 one 0 
earliest examples of needlework this — 
possesses, and it is a pity it 18 not be 

rotected. 
. The chairman (Mr. Waller), at the gps 
of the paper, offered a few remarks on — 
generally, chain armour, plate armour, 
“banded mail.’ : 

itr Thomas Milbourn then read some eget 
tions on Mediseval London at the Health | a 
bition, part of which we may be able to gi¥ 





arranged by John Field. London; E, Fisher & Co. 
1884, 


another occasion. 
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— 
MR. STOREY’S SCHOOL OF COLOUR. 


Sir,—Mr. Storey’s project for a school of 
colour is, in my opinion, an admirable one for 
the times. It offers the opportunities of a new 

Jatform, a new point of departure, which is 
often of great advantage when teaching has 
fallen into a set routine founded upon erroneous 
technical notions. Colour has no existence, as 
golour, but as an affection of the optic sense, and 
whether the retina be affected by pigments or 
by solar rays, it is by vibratory action only. No 
colour from either pigment or solar ray enters 
the eye. The true science of the harmony of 
colour is founded upon the perfectly-constituted 
sense, upon feeling, and may be followed quite 
independently of any acquaintance with the 

hysics of light, as it was in the times of the 

at Venetian colourists. It is upon this basis, 
if I understand him rightly, that Mr. Storey 
would establish his school, the students in which 
would have the same possibilities asin the times 
of the old masters. Meanwhile, the scientists 
might be able to frame a more correct theory 
than any yet put forward for technical instruc- 
tion. W. Cave THoMAs, 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

May 30.—8,401, F. H. White, Liverpool, Fitting 
Swing Trivets to Fire-grates, &c.—8,415, J. Brierley, 
Blackburn, Chimney-tops.—8,430, C. Kilmister, 
Brighton, Diamond Roofing. —8,434, J. D. Garrett, 
Southwold, Heating Apparatus. 

May 31.—8,464, J. C. Kent, Bedfont, Water- 
waste Preventer.—8,468, H. Sutcliffe, Halifax, 


A wall-plate is slotted and chamfered to receive a 
‘T-headed bracket arm, which can slide along the slot. The 
shank of the bracket arm is hollow, to receive the stem of 
the hook, which is fitted therein telescopically. 


5,019. E. Newton, Hitchin, Securing Glass in 
Greenhouses (Oct. 22, ’83, 6d.). 


Twin strips of lead are folded into the shape of a T in 
cross section, the shank being double. The cross piece of 
the T is secured on the frames, and has gutters formed 
along the edges, and when the lass is placed thereon the 
vertical double shank is divided at intervals transversely 
and also ngieasely so that the two parts can be bent 
down over the glass to secure the same. 


Published during the week ending June 14, 1884, 


5,097, G. Asher, Balsall Heath, Ash-pans. (Oct. 
26, ’84, 6d.) 

A grating is fitted in the top of the ash-pan, to which 
an oscillating motion can be given when the cinders are 
sifted and the dust is allowed to fall to the bottom of the 
pan, 


5,099, T. Whittaker, Accrington, Treating Re- 
sidual Matters from Town Refuse in the Manufac- 
ture of Bricks, &c. (Oct. 27, 84, 4d.) 


The cinders and other matters found therewith in town 
refuse are burned, and the residual clinkers are ground and 
pulverised and then mixed with a small proportion of clay, 
&c., and made into bricks. 


5,134, J. Foster, St. Helen’s, Clearing Roads, &c., 
from Snow. (Oct. 30, 83, 6d.) 


The snow is raised by automatic shovels and passed intoa 
heating chamber above and by the sides of a double furnace, 
where it is melted, and the water is passed into a tank 
whence it can be discharged as required. The whole 
apparatus is mounted on wheels and can either be drawn 
by horses or propelled by an engine actuated by steam 
made by the furnace from the snow, the shovels in both 
onges being actuated by the revolution of the wheel 
axles. 








MEETINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 
International Health Exhibition —Lecture by the Hon, 


Lavatory and Water-closet Basins. —8,474, W.| Lewis Wingfield, on ‘‘English Dress.” 2.30 p.m. 
Crook, mllcbuns, Stoves, &c. — 8,485, W. Nicol, we by Mr. T, Pridgin Teale, on ‘‘ Healthy Houses.” 
snc | 5.90 D.m, 

Buckhaven, Syp on Flusher for Sewerage Drains. Anthropological Institute.—(1) Professor Flower, F.R.8., 


8.488, E. Capitaine, London, Curing Damp Walls, 
ke. Com. by A. Rottie, Hanover. 
June 3.—8,522, W. Smith, Dublin, Portland 


cement, 

June 4,—8,594, A. M. Clark, London, Controlling 
tlie Supply of Water to Wash-basins, &. Com. by 
T; P. Ford, Brooklyn, and J. Cruickshank, New 
York, U.S.A.—8,600, R. McTaggart, Shawlands, 
Adjustments for Fanlights, &c.—8,604, J. Friend, 
Exeter, High-pressure Ball-valve Cock.—8,613, G. 
Sewell and W. H. Sissons, Barton-on-Humber, 
Manufacture of Bricks and Tiles.—8,629, O. Elphick, 
London, Drain-traps.—8,631, G. Calvert, Glasgow, 
Window-sashes. 

June 6, 1884.—8,650, J. Donald, Glasgow, Fire- 
grates. —8,653, W. Reed, London, Automatic Suc- 
tion Pipe for Ventilating Purposes. —8,675, W. 
Middleton, London, Slating Iron Roofs. 

June 7.—8,683, W. T. Symons, Winsford, Materials 


for Floors, &c.— 8,691, H. C. Webb, Worcester, ; 


End-grain Wood Carpet Veneer or Covering for 
Floors, Ceilings, Walls, &c.—8,695, W. Baker, 
Brockley, Lavatory Water Supplies and Wastes. 
June 9.—8,731, J. Roberton, Glasgow, Portland 
Cement.—8,737, W. A. Rees, London, Cornice-pole 
Rings. —8,747, A. McLean, London, Moulding 
Decorative Slabs and Blocks, &c.—8,749, J. Adams, 
London, Door Springs.—8,758, J. T. Pennycook, 
iene Apparatus for Opening or Closing Fan- 
P) C, 
June 10.—8,776, J. Mangnall, Manchester, Syphon 
Stench-traps. —8,778, J. H. Jchnson, London, 
Heating Apparatus. Com. by E. Korting, Hanover. 
—8,810 W.R. Lake, London, Dressing or Shaping 
Stone. Com. by J. W. Maloy, Somerville, U.S.A. 
June 11.—8,844, 8. H. Rowley, Swadlincote, 
Water-closet Basins. —8,848, H. J. Haddan, London, 
Joints applicable in the Construction of Buildings, 
¢. Yom. by J. Proksch and H. Zwanziger, Vienna. 
—8,856, J. M. Lamb, London, Ventilators. 
June 12,—8,863, J. Turner, Hyde, Hanging and 
Bi wing Curtains. 8,871, G. E. Coke, N ottingham, 
th Overflows, Wastes, &c.—8,876, J. A. Thomp- 
3.83 London, Adjusting Looking-glasses, &c.— 
578, C. W. Barnard, Belfast, Ventilation.—8,894, 
W W. Dawes, Brighton, Valve-closets.—8,899, C. 
M enner, Zurich, Switzerland, Ventilation.—8,900, 
rs L. Sheldon, London, Coated or Covered Metal 
we Roofing Purposes, &c.—8,904, J. Main, London, 
ater Waste-preventing and Flushing Apparatus, 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
an Tents its W. Bartholomew, London, Flush- 


’ Cc. 
tion of Portable oa srnsien, Commies 


cme Gee, 07462, P. J. Neate, Rochester, and H. 
J. He ittingbourne, Sifting Cement, &c.—7,300, 
“eys, Ashton-under-Lyne, Sanitary Receptacles. 
ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
1978. F during the week ending June 7, 1884. 
Con, by Li Frankfort, Curtain-holders. 
Driee6qy °° Y 88% Karlsruhe. (Oct. 18, 1883, 


) 
aa. 
treet ed by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
dates Son fo Public inspection for two months from the 
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President, ‘‘On the Size of the Teeth as a Character of 

Race,” (2) Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, ‘‘On Flint Implements 

found at Keading.’’ Exhibition of Paleolithic Imple- 

ments recently found in the north-east of London, by Mr. 

J. E. Greenhill, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26. 

Society of Antiquaries.—(1) Mr. R. 8, Ferguson, ‘‘ On 
the Tomb of Margaret, Countess- Dowager of Cumberland.” 
(2) The Rev. W. F. Creeny, on “ Rubbings of Foreign 
Brasses.’’ 8.30 p.m, 

International Health Ezxhibition.— Lecture by Dr. 
Evatt on ‘‘ The Ambulance.” 5,30 p.m, 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—A 
Morning Meeting. 

Fripay, JunzE 27. 


International Health Ezxhibition.—Lecture by Mr. R. 
W. Edis, F.S.A., on “‘ Healthy Furniture.” 5.30 p.m. 








Miscellanen. 


Rebuilding Hatchett’s Hotel.—This well- 
known hostelry in Piccadilly, which has been 
in progress of rebuilding for several months 
past, has just been covered in. The Piccadilly 
frontage is 70 ft. in length, and upwards of 
80 ft in height, containing seven stories above 
the ground-floor, the elevation terminating with 
two gables, carried up to the level of a high- 
pitched roof. The frontage, up to the foot of 
the second floor, is faced with Portland stone, 
containing much rich carving in the spacious 
projecting oriel windows and other parts of the 
frontage. The upper portion of the frontage 
is faced with red brick and Portland stone win- 
dows and dressings, the windows of the differ nt 
floors being mullioned. The building has also 
a return frontage in Dover-street, 60 ft. in 
length, the elevation being as far as possible 
uniform with the Piccadilly frontage, but not 
so lofty. Theentrance to the hotel is in Dover- 
street, under an archway, 6 ft. in width, flanked 
on either side by double pilasters. The entrance 
leads into a vestibule or entrance-hall, about 
16 ft.square. From the entrance-hall the upper 
portions of the hotel are reached by a grand 
staircase, the steps of which are formed of 
marble. Mr. W.S. Weatherley and Mr. F. E. 
Jones are the joint architects of the hotel, and 
Messrs. Higgs & Hill are the builders, their 
contract amounting to 22,0001. , 

Cape Town Industrial Exhibition.— 
This Exhibition is to be opened on September 9th, 
and is to remain open during the month. It 
is specially intended to show the resources of 
South Africa and to indicate the direction in 
which they may be further developed; and 
does not appeal to exhibitors from other 
continents. Among the names of those who 
support the project are Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Governor of Cape Colony; Sir Henry Bulwer, 
Governor of, the Colony of Natal; Sir’ John 
Brand, President of the Orange Free State; 
and Mr. Kruger, the President of the South 





African Republic. 





New Buildings in Wood-street.—One. of 
the finest and most costly blocks of buildings 
which have risen upon the ashes of the great 
fire in Wood-street, is that now nearly com; 
pleted for Messrs. Silber & Fleming. .The 
Wood-street frontage of the buildings. extends 
in continuation of Messrs. Rylands’ premises (a 
view of whic appeared in the Builder of the 
10th ult.) to London-wall, a length of. 70 ft. 
The ground fluor of the frontage contains eight 
shops. These are divided by red. polished 
granite piers on grey polished granite bases. 
The upper floors of the frontage,—four in num- 
ber,— are in Portland stone, the entire faee of 
the elevat'»n being rich with carving. Fluted 
pilasters :: ide the three-light mullion windows, 
the capitu » of the pilasters between the second 
floor windows consisting of sculptured heads 
representative of European and Asiatic nation- 
alities. Between the third and fourth -floor 
windows there are carved and moulded columns 
entwined with foliage, and a range of elabo- 
rately-carved vases: surmounts the main cornice. 
At the corner of Wood-street. and London-wall 
there is a bold angular frontage, which contains 
the main entrance to the premises, and beyond 
this there is likewise a return elevation in 
London-wall, containing two shops, this frontage. 
being in every respect. uniform with the Wood- 
street elevation, including the sculptured heads 
already noticed. The building is upwardsof 
65 ft. in height. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, of 
Aldermanbury, are the architects; and Mr. W. 
Brass, of Old-street, is the contractor. Amongst 
the several buildings which suffered by. the 
Wood-street fire was the ancient tavern in. 
Philip-lane, opposite to Messrs. Foster, Porter, 
& Co.’s premises, and known as the ‘Old. York- 
shire’’. tavern. The premises, which were 
almost destroyc« d by the fire, have just been:re- 
placed by the erection of an entirely new build- 
ing. The building is faced with red pressed 
and gauged brick, with alternate bands in 
Mansfield stone. The ground-floor has elliptical- 
arched windows, with piers between them. in 
Mansfield stone, the piers being faced with 
carved festoons of fruit and flowers. The 
central portion of the frontage contains two 
stories above the ground-floor, whilst. the north 
and south sides of the elevation are carried to | 
the height of an additional floor, terminating 
with ornamental gables. Mr. J. T. Smith isthe 
architect, and Mr. W. Brass the contractor. 
The cost of the building will be between 7,000/. 
and 8,0001. ; 

A Sstone-Moulding Machine.— Messrs. 
Western & Co. have recently patented a 
machine for quickening and cheapening the 
process of working stone mouldings. The stone 
is fixed on a traversing table and passes the 
ends of a series of steel roughing tools, adjusted 
to the rough outline of the moulding to be; 
worked. There are several rows of roughing 
tools, which can be arranged for any outline 
required. Thecuttingedges of each row project. 
a little over those of the previous one, so that 
practically each time the stone is traversed 
several cuts are made, the result being great 
expedition in roughing the stone down to the 
approximate shape of the moulding required. | 
These roughing-down tools are plain bars of 
steel, with suitable packing-pieces in between 
them to keep them level, and only one set of 
these tools is required for any section of mould- 
ing. As soon as the stone is roughened down 
to the approximate shape of the moulding 
required, it is scraped to its exact outline by a 
scraping tool of the exact’form of the finished 
moulding. By carefully adjusting the roughing 
tools there will be very little work left for the 
scraper to do. The table which carries the 
stone can either be used horizontally or placed 
at an angle; and driving-gear is provided with 
two.sets of pulleys, one for moving the table 
forward while. cutting, and the other for 
running it back at a higher speed while not 
cutting. The power required is not great, a 
six or eight horse-power engine being sufficient 
for the work, which leaves no hand labour to 
be done on the stone. ; 
The Sunday Society and the Health 
Exhibition.—<As we mentioned at the time, the 
Sunday Society recently presented a petition to © 
the Council of the Health Exhibition, in which 
they asked for'the opening of the Exhibition on 
one Sunday in each month. The memorial has 
been considered by the Council, and Mr. Edward | 
Cunliffe Owen, the secretary, has written to © 
say that, having given the petition their most | 
careful consideration, they are unable to comply 





with its terms. 
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Prince’s Mansions, Westminster.— With 
the erection of these buildings, which are now 
approaching completion, the vacant land in 
Victoria-street will, with the exception of about 
two sites, be fully occupied by buildings, many 
of them consisting of structures containing 
residences in flats for the aristocratic and 
affiuent classes. Prince’s Mansions, on the 
north side of the street, not far from the 
Victoria Station, are buildings of this class. 
They consist of three blocks, having a frontage 
to Victoria-street 311 ft. in length, and extend- 
ing to a depth of 70 ft., the rear of the buildings 
overlooking the District Railway, which at this 
point proceeds through an open cutting. They 
thus cover a ground area of about 22,000 super- 
ficial feet. The buildings are exceptionally 
lofty, being nearly 90 ft. in height. They con- 
tain eight floors, the elevation being faced with 
red brick and Lascelles’s patent concrete, which 
is very freely introduced throughout the 
frontage, from the ground-line to the surmount- 
ing dormers. At the angles of the several 
blocks bay windows are continued from the 
ground-line to the top of the building. Each 
block has separate entrances, consisting of 
double-arched projecting porches in elaborately 
moulded stone, this feature in the frontage 
being maintained up to the foot of the second 
floor windows, at which there is a balcony. 
Each floor in the three blocks has a range of 
thirty windows, those of the first, second, and 
third floors being arched, with prominent over- 
hanging window-heads. Above the cornice the 
elevation is surmounted by pediment dormers, 
all faced with patent stone. All the floors of 
the buildings, from the basement to the top 
story, are intended to be fire-proof, and are 
formed of iron girders and cement; and a further 
special feature in the buildings is that all the 
floors are what is designated as sound-proof. 
Each block is fitted with separate passenger and 
luggage lifts from the basement up to the 
several floors. Mr. Bassett Keeling, of Token- 
house Buildings, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Perry & Co., of the Tredegar Works, Bow, are 
the contractors. 

New Indastrial Dwellings in Waterloo- 
road.—An extensive pile of new dwellings for 
the working classes, occupying an area of up- 
wards of three-quarters of an acre, is now in 
course of erection in Waterloo-road, the owners 
and builders being Messrs. Quinn & Son, who 
have already erected similar buildings in 
Bethnal Green. The buildings, which consist 
of eight blocks, are quadrangular in form, seven 
of the blocks forming the quadrangle, with 
another block in the centre. Each block con- 
tains six floors, the dwellings on the different 
floors containing one, two, and three rooms, 
thus affording accommodation ffor single 
men as well as for families. The build- 
ings are calculated to house a population of 
850 persons. They are substantially erected 
in stock and red brick, with Portland cement 
windows, cornices, and dressings, cement also 
being used in the setting of the brickwork in 
place of ordinary mortar. A flat roof at the 
top of each block serves as a drying-area as 
well as for recreation space for children. All 
the dwellings are fitted with cupboards, and 
each has separate sinks and coppers, with dust- 
shoots and water-closets on each floor. The 
dwellings are ventilated throughout from front 
to back, and each floor has separate ventilators 
at the different landings. There are likewise 
special ventilators in all the bed-rooms, and all 
the soil-pipes are ventilated. The buildings are 
surrounded by four streets, with access from 
each, the principal approaches being from 
Waterloo-road, on the east side, and Duke-street 
on the west. Messrs. Borer & Dobbs, of 
London-wall, are the architects. Mr. Samuel 
Greenstall is foreman of the works. The 
situation of the buildings renders them very 
convenient as residences for artisans employed 
in the locality, and we understand that although 
the premises are not yet ready for occupation 
there are already numerous applications for 
tenancies. 

Maps of London Districts.—Mr. Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘ London Government Maps,” five plans 
in one portfolio, come very opportunely at the 
present moment, and ought to be very useful 
to those who wish to understand clearly the 
practical effects of proposed changes in the 
Government of London. The five maps distin- 
guish respectively, by strong coloured borders, 
the division of districts for Municipal Govern- 
ment, Water Companies, Gas Companies, 
Parliamentary Boroughs, and Poor Law Unions. 





The Royal Meteorological Society.— The 
concluding monthly meeting of this Society for 
the present session was held on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S., president, in the chair. 
The first paper read was on “ The Equinoctial 
Gales. Do they occur in the British Isles?” by 
Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S. The period investigated 
was the fourteen years, 1870-84, and only those 
storms were selected which had attained force 9 
of the Beaufort scale at more than two stations. 
The results show that the storms are all but 
exclusively confined to the winter half-year, and 
also how, for a certain interval, the stream of 
storm depressions set over the British isles, and 
then for a time takes another path, leaving this 
country at rest. In some years there are as 
many as four or five storms in a fortnight, and 
in others there are none or only one. It is 
further shown that there is no strongly-marked 
maximum at either equinox. The second paper 
was ‘On the Physical Significance of Concave 
and Convex Barographic or Thermographic 
Traces,’ by the Hon. R. Abercromby. The 
third paper was on “Maritime Losses and 
Casualties for 1883 considered in connexion 
with the Weather,’ by Mr. C. Harding, 
F.R. Met.Soc. The fourth paper was on “ The 
Helm Wind,” by the Rev. J. Brunskill. The 
fifth and concluding paper was on “ The Climate 
of the Delta of Egypt in 1798 to 1802, during 
the French and British Campaigns,” by Surgeon- 
Major W. T. Black. On the previous evening a 
large number of the Fellows dined together at 
the Holborn Restaurant, to commemorate the 
favour receutly granted by her Majesty the 
Queen of according to the Society permission 
to adopt the prefix “‘ Royal.” Mr. R. H. Scott, 
F’.R.S., the president, occupied the chair. 

Ensilage.—We are informed that H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh intends converting into 
silos two ice-houses on the Eastwell Park 
Estate, Ashford, Kent. The compression will 
be effected mechanically by means of the patent 
chain appliances introduced and patented by 
F. W. Reynolds & Co., engineers, of Acorn 
Works, Edward-street, Blackfriars-road, London, 
S.E., and now to be seen in the Machinery in 
Motion Department of the International Health 
Exhibition, near the north door. ‘The system 
of effecting compression by mechanical means 
was one of the chief features at the recent 
meeting of the Bath and West of England 
Society at Maidstone, six silos having been 
constructed in the trial fields of the show-yard 
by Mr. H. A. Brassey, M.P. These were filled 
during the show, and Messrs. F. W. Reynolds & 
Co. mechanically compressed one by means of 
the patent chain appliances before alluded to, 
and three by means of Potter’s patent hydraulic 
pressure appliances also introduced by the same 
firm, and described by us some months ago. 
The results of the trials in each case are re- 
ported to have been satisfactory. 

The Art of Carriage-Axle Manufacture. 
—This was the subject of an interesting paper 
read on Tuesday evening last by Mr. W. T. 
Shorthouse, before the members of the Institute 
of British Carriage Manufacturers. As to 
material, the lecturer said that what is wanted 
for axles is a high-class quality of iron, that 
shall partake of the strength and rigidity of 
steel, combined with the toughness of the softest 
iron; in a word, iron that shall neither bend nor 
break. Iron that has not been worked up to 
too high a state, and also iron that is clear; the 
softer kinds, as a rule, being more likely to 
have black specks in the arm when turned and 
hardened. To produce the right kind of iron, 
and to keep it of uniform quality, requires very 
careful watching in its manufacture, and it is 
only to be obtained at an increased cost. The 
latter part of Mr. Shorthouse’s paper consisted 
of an account of the steps taken by the Insti- 
tute of British Carriage Manufacturers and by 
the Committee on Standard Sizes with a view 
to recommend certain sizes and proportions for 
axles and parts of wheels. 

The ‘‘Lancaster Park’ Hotel, Hydro- 
pathic, and High Harrogate, Land Com- 
pany, Limited. — The prospectus of this 
company appears in our advertising columns. 
The object of the company is to purchase the 
freehold estate called ‘‘ Lancaster Park,” High 
Harrogate, embracing an area of 19 acres, 
1 rood, 38 perches, or 94,319 square yards, 
and on the portion thereof fronting the 
“Stray” to build an hotel, combined with an 
hydropathic establishment, and subsequentiy 
to erect houses on the remaining land, or to sell 
plots for that purpose. 





Vaccination and Small-pox.—In view of 
the recrudescence of small-pox in the metro. 
polis, the National Health Society have fop. 
warded to several Metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians and sanitary authorities copies of a 
pamphlet which they have prepared on the 
subject of vaccination, and which they suggest 
should be left by the local officials, or by special 
temporary officers to be appointed, at each 
house within the several districts. This plan 
has already been carried out with marked suc- 
cess in certain metropolitan unions, and the 
general adoption of a similar course would, no 
doubt, lead to equally beneficial results. The 
pamphlet in question has received the honour of 
revision and amplification by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who have, moreover, sanctioned in 
a number of cases the repayment of the ex. 
penses of its distribution out of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund. The pamphlet may now, 
therefore, be fairly regarded as an official pub- 
lication on the subject of which it treats. The 
Society suggests that it would tend greatly to 
encourage vaccination and re-vaccination if the 
plain facts on the subject were brought home 
to every householder by a copy of the pamphlet 
being left at his door; and it would, moreover, 
materially assist the vaccination officers in the 
discharge of their often difficult duties. With 
the praiseworthy object of assisting as far as 
possible in the limitation of the epidemic, the 
Society offers tosupply copies of the pamphlet, 
as revised by the Local Government Board, at 
the cost of printing. 

Building on tne Sion College Estate.— 
The last remains of the buildings of Sion 
College will shortly be swept away. The only 
buildings connected with the College now left 
are the library and the hall, and these are 
intended to be taken down, when the site will 
be covered with warehouses and other buildings 
of a mercantile character, pending the erection 
of the new college buildings on the Thames Em- 
bankment, arrangements for which are in pro- 
gress. Meanwhile an extensive block of ware- 
houses is about to be erected on that part of the 
Coliege grounds in London Wall situated 
between the library and the west boundary of 
St. Alphege’s Church, to which they will 
extend. The excavations preparatory to getting 
in the foundations of the buildings are now 
being made. Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, of City- 
road, are the contractors. 

A Refuse Destructor.—We havs received 
from Messrs. Birtwistle & Co.. of Burnley, @ 
description and sketch of an oven, as it may be 
termed, for destroying all kinds of refuse, con- 
structed by them under the supervision of the 
Borough Surveyor of Burnley, Mr. J. E. Stafford. 
It consists of a domed receptacle 7 ft. diameter, 
built of fire bricks, on a concrete base, with 
a furnace below and a feed-hole above for 
putting into the chamber whatever is to 
be destroyed. A flue carries off the gases, 
and the ashes of the refuse fall through 
into the fire and become incorporated with 
it. The makers state that one of these re- 
ceptacles is equal to the destruction of the 
refuse of a town of 60,000 inhabitants, and that 
it consumes one load, or 15 cwt., of refuse iD 
an hour, at a cost of 1s. for fuel and attendants 
time. The destructor is at work at Burnley. 

Repairs at St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly.—This church is at present undergoing 
extensive repairs both externally and internally. 
All the outside walls have been re-pointed, and 
new material inserted where necessary. The 
roof has been to a great extent renewed, and 
entirely re-slated. The tower and spire are 
likewise undergoing reparation, scaffolding for 
the purpose having, within the last few days, 
been erected entirely around it, from the base 
of the tower to the apex of the vane. The 
interior of the church is to be cleaned and 
re-decorated. The works are being carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wimperis, 
architect, Mr. Lea, of Warwick-street, Regent 
street, being the contractor. The cost of the 
works will be about 1,5001. ; 

Diminution of Commercial Pailures.— 
The number of failures in England and Wales 
gazetted during the week ending Saturday, 
June 14th, was 43. The number in the corre 
sponding week of last year was 234, showing he 
decrease of 191, being a net decrease in 1884, 
date, of 3,302. Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, from 
which these figures are quoted, further states 
that the number of failures in the bailing 
trades for the week ending the 14th inst. — , 
as compared with 26 and 28in the correspo? ing 
weeks of 1883 and 1882 respectively. 
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The Burlington House Colonnade.—The 
splendid colonnade, or peristyle, of old Bur- 
ington House, has now been lying prostrate 
py the river side in Battersea Park ever since 
1867. I never visit these ruins without a 
feeling of shame and astonishment that a 
city so sensitive to the exact position of the 
Wellington statue, and so eager to re-erect at 
enormous cost an arch of quite inconsiderable 
beauty, should leave these historic stones to 
cold neglect and mouldering decay. The elabo- 
rate details, crowns, and monograms are fast 
getting blurred, ‘“‘made weak by time and 
fate.’ Let me, therefore, plead for their 
specdy re-erection as an entrance to Battersea 
Park out of the broad boulevard that lines the 
Thames between Chelsea and Battersea 
Bridges. The site is unique, and the archi- 
tectural effect would be one of the finest on the 
banks of the Thames.—Truth. 

Masonry Gasholder Tanks.—On this sub- 
ject & valuable practical paper was read the 
other day by Mr. F. Browning, before the 
Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland, in 
reference to the new masonry tanks of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, 
summing up in favour of masonry tanks as 
compared with cast iron, wrought iron, brick, 
or concrete. Those who may be practically 
interested in the subject will find useful rules 
in Mr. Browning’s paper, which will, we 
presume, be published in the Transactions of 
the Society before whom it was read. 

Steam Tramways for the Metropolis.— 
An order for fifteen steep gradient tramway 
locomotives has just been placed with Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons, of Greenwich, for use on 
the North London Tramways. 











TENDERS. 


For erection of a school at Eltringham-road, Chelsea, 
for the School Board for London, Mr. E. R. Robson, archi- 
tect :— 


Priestley & Gurney ...........cscccceces £16,966 0 0 
Ree . 16,777 0 0 
Bere . 16,074 0 0 
DD TOON. <covewindsngvivevectareioceio: 16,024 0 0 
I hth ciaisavadiadankoambinid 16,017 0 0 
Partie ] AppeeteR icc cecccsccccccccccecces 15,995 0 0 
SETTERS ON 15,984 0 0 
i SEL ETEEL, acinnconseanbuninnenntes . 15,817 0 0 
UE GE TADS senconasesensnesisenncbioeete «. 15,550 0 O 
SE IED”  whndancscsdesboneccivsdens 15,477 0 0 
DEEN scatendscdcnsesnnedbenditenn w. 15,280 0 O 
ih entiation 15,276 0 0O 
REFER IIe Reese ob 15,100 0 O 
III a teeth et cacineadigtaunatenindnnaitd 15,692 0 O 
Rr 15,027 0 O 
ESET es ROTOR 15,000 0 0 
J. Holloway....... pihbinhilbdbeutenccosneesons 14,986 0 0 
a 14,879 0 0 
ELE ETS a a At 14,783 0 0 
EN A EOE LET, S 14,766 0 O 
SEI widthicthtindbincthistalissecnatieusen . 14,670 0 0 





For dining-hall at the Workhouse, Sidney-road, Homer- 
ton, for the Guardians of Hackney Union. Messrs. Lee 
& — architects. Quantities by Mr. W. Barnett :— 











. Shaw coeve TTTETITILITIITTTLITTTTrTi iT TT £9,958 0 0 
| Senet Seccccccccccseees 9,870 0 0 
Eee ae , & 0 0 
Stevens & Bastow .........cccccsceees eee 9,699 0 0 
J. Sharman.............0000. a .. 9,600 0 0 
a Abita wiimmunes Ghee 8 © 
SEER PE le 9,400 0 O 
B.E. Nightingale ...............000...6.. 9,281 0 0 
pee ae ear gey ae 9,177 0 0 - 
5h il RR i i Oe 9,099 0 0 
R, Marr C69Se6ccnenécatebeosesors eee eee 9,098 0 0 
= Serene 9,080 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney.........cccccsseeeceess 9,070 0 0 
| RUSE I Se 9, 0 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted)............ cscone 8; 0 0 





P For the erection of new school and class-rooms, construc- 
te of organ-chamber, painting, decorating, &c., at the 
nion Chapel, High Wycombe. Mr. Arthur Vernon, 


architect :— 

ee NS eee, ee ee .. £1,319 0 0 
TESS: SP REES, Rts ae ae EE Mae ‘ 0 

aie... veces 1,247 0 0 
(lis AG eis A eth ee 1,221 0 0 
NSAMhin’ stxclddib hid. iliicig tat cites teed | 1,187 0 O 
ea careepeemeraergrenetmce 1,178 0 0 
EME RE Bp NRT 1,130 0 0O 
= EE LL AE RN al Se ee Ne he 1,056 0 0O 
RETR ERE RR 1,053 0 0 
Gibson ae ces 1,045 0 0 





_ house and shop at Sandgate, for Mr. A. Stace. Mr. 
- 4. Saunders, architect, Folkestone. No quantities :— 
Franklin, Folkestone £ 0 0 
Holdom, Folkestone 
hea hee gn SORBONNE 850 0 0 
Hayward & Paramor*, Folkestone... 833 0 0 


* Accepted, 


me the erection of a villa residence at New Malden, 
- 4. Marsh, architect -— 





Johnsen .. 

ie ee SS 

TO. ic cssisccsusiisasecnciniccoscss NO 0: @ 

a TOPO Uhesessocdebeasnebheseoeionse. cbeane cen mo = 0 
“SE MOMania abibistis . 

Aldridge & Co, 1823 16 0 


For the erection of a block of school buildings and appur- 
tenances on a site at Forest-gate, Essex, for the West Ham 
School Board. Mr. J. T. Newraan. 2, Fen-court, E.C., 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Sons :— 























. Cox .- noes .. £11,267 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale ....... -_ . see 6. 6 
Wall Bros. ; ; iets cae ee = 
Ne Te i 864 0 0 
RIE OO 
G. J. Hoskings ... ... 10,839 0 0 
ie GENE ecsicdeabiecbibiiggeadisetebntouwetie 19,746 0 0 
Be MOD sccccccotece-ecces wee 10,580 0 0 
Knight & Dustow ..... iesietens Jae eS 
Ate, 7 10,474 0 0O 
J. Morter....... sscnpaenentbetioubitiadediinkhd 10,299 0 0 
W. Gregar  .........00 .. 10,170 0 0 








For the erection of new premises, No. 64, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. Mr. Richard M. Roe, architect, 57, Basing- 
hall-street. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Batstone 
Bros. :— 








Mowlem & Co. ....cccccccccccsces ihieiniiniaids £4,051 0 0 
We Mts Mich nkechscceqsnndetitbientdeninnt 3,685 0 0 
CORR Be OUND cccsceccccesccessecccnscucscences 3,643 0 0 
eee lectennccss: Gee we @ 
BE Ge ID bacccctisccétessintinsoren . 3683 0 0 
RUROO B BOIS vccccdecccccccecccccccocces 3,523 0 0 
J. Grover ....... Sdahentiennoiienghahens ’ 0 0 
Larke & Sons (accepted) ............06 3,370 0 0 





For gardener’s cottage, at Buller’s Wood, Chislehurst, 
for Mr. J. Sanderson. r. E. Newton, arcbitect :— 
J.C, Arnaud & Son (accepted) ......... £525 0 0 

[ No competition. | 





For the erection of Mechanics’ Institute, Southend. Mr. 
E. Wright, architect. Quantities by Hr. Henry Lovegrove, 
26, Budge-row :— 











SUE” kssiddanncbhesvenisantnetiniatanstonsss £1,800 0 0 
IID dcdienisetascenniatenosaneneninnmaians 1,407 0 0 
BN IN ie acetates 1,419 0 0 
I ast inin scent neninanbinn niall 1,368 0 Q 
E. Woodham ..... sccaceeinlinat 1,360 0 0 
ee BI insider anit cdstinienvisagamions 1,280 0 0 
[ Design without basement. | 
Darke & Son ......... w-. 1,050 9 O 
Bakker & WisOMea .c.cccccccccccccccccees . 984 0 0 
Whur (accepted) ..........cccccccscccccsces 949 0 0 
C—O 949 0 O 
IEE vatirnecennetininsareninnennensennensnn 931 0 0 


[ Architect’s estimate, £987. ] 





For alterations to the Bull’s Head, Chandos-street. Mr. 
J. England, architect :— 
IE occ. ccseccecccececeseccrencereecees £855 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted).....cccccccsscccecccccseee 785 0 0 





For road and sewer, Egerton-road, Stamford-hill. Mr, 
J. Hamilton, surveyor, 202, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 
£615 


PIII. aisdnintensaeebiesennnaaiaiaelel 0 0 
RR ey ae ee ae en 570 0 O 
TIT in tiie tine ananiithnintanatniemadiinsenitansil 558 O O 
4 en 474 0 0 





For villa residence at Uplands Park, West Enfield. Mr, 
J. Hamilton, architect :— 


WHEIOD  ceecccctsscctoescocccess Ws dinliosboniel £1,500 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ....cc.cscocccccscsscees 1,194 0 0 
Bhs BRODIE cncsiccecctscvnccevescehoeuspetaness 1,088 0 0 
J. aa mencceunecesqansquseeceaseose 1,084 0 0 
SAVOE ..cccccoccsece eoceccesseoceseesoccccscsces 985 0 0 








For residence at Crouch End, for Mr, Love. Mr, J. 
Hamilton, architect :— 

















T. Boyce. socoovececece eonntue sccccccsteh,oee O O@ 
B.. Hay Werte ...cccccccesccasees os 1,678 0 0 
Bs: Fi BOG ecccccncses poccneiebesssneeentbeceit 1,572 0 0 
a panacnapeneeediids riseserte Be - @.. © 
H. Harper .... ...ccccce eneseecees eabocceceoes 1,485 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop  .......cccccccccccccceee 1,478 0 0 
WW . SRUFIGE qc ccecccsccccccccesscccoceses ». 1,458 0 O 
BERET .0cccqunesenes eeviabonssiqcenmepegneraeen 1,395 0 0 
Woolveridge ....... sajatsitppiitichiaasiaet 1,384 0 O 





For fitting ten shops at the Central Fish Market, for the 
Corporation of the City of London, Mr, Horace Jones, 
architect :— 




















TEGGR.... cccccoccccoccoccedeccccccccccssosccescooes £2,078 0 0! 
SS ee patwsens donscenven nadie 1,337 10 0 
BIALTOUGR - coceseccccvcccccscescces eabpaceptese 1,229 6 O 

RED" ‘siecressunabiaiemiannnnenities wanwtin ae = ®@ 
GEE. Uni ecdandscendeesecensenensereumitnns 1,164 0 0 
SID ~ cnttniscedtickescecmessvicnthiiiiniinnn 1,148 0 0 
FROEGER -cccceveccecessscveunesssscseisesisicess F 0 0 
Mark ....... kcotubiidinntlil tidceditenidebediees 1,070 0 O 
oe re 1,050 0 0 
Building Co. (Hogben) ....... enaqengcoss 1,042 0 O 
Scharien & Williams ................--008 ' 998-0 0 

¢ PIN eds vicicdecentecysscsecosevsesere 990 0 0 
Way B TROND cccccncectcccecesccpcccecescse 945 0 0 

eae penaccepedneqensoonnnncsete 933 0 0O 
M,. Gentry .........+0. entestnanthendiahaanen 905 0 O 
T. L, Green Gebatibeccaneees 779 O 0! 








For the erection of new Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels’, Stoke Newington-common, Mr, J. E. K. Cutts, 
architect :— 

















Lawrence & SOS .........ccccercsseoesoeees £5,930 0 0 
J. Morter edpunes .. 5,850 0 O 
J. Tyerman... . 5,826 0 0 
ic SEN sdcceduccsdcsquapagunenpgnuageegpapnees 5,811 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ... heduscutteess Se “8 
Dove Bros.......... ‘ 5,475 0 0 
Macey & Sons ..... ‘iiehetoasciabhalies 5, 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood (accepted)... 5,242 0 0 





For the restoration of the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Temple Guiting. Mr. J. E. K. Cutts, architect :— 


J. Barnes & SOS ........c.seseresseerseseeeees £305 0 0 
DP CREED. occoccanccumntinereqosennnanccsoonnnecs 295 0 0 
G. Hookham & Son (accepted)............ 242 10 O 





Accepted for the erection of a new farm house at Grove, 
Goring, for Mr. Charles Gardiner. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, 
6, Market-place, Reading, architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
Cooper & Sons, Reading and Maidenhead :— 





T. Higgs, Goring ......c0cssseseereesvvsees 2195 0 O 


For entrance-gates, store delivery-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
road-making, &c., at the South Western Hospitals, London- 
road, Stockwell, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Mr. Matthew Wyatt, architect :— 








| EES a - £2,150 0 O 
ig ae Eis iensieneansaneanteasseuneianic 1,991 0 0 
PETITE ie GM - hnccccccoscccccoscecc 1,965 0 0 
Schofield & Co.......... dijeudssdodsseeueiten 1,865 0 0 
ME IIIA iidetsbicdantintcevecswesniiek inthiecdianbind 1,791 0 0 
Aldridge & Jemvey ...........cccccseseeecs 1,745 10 0 
Ww. = Senden LT ceuntemnatedetdinens 645 0 0 
RENEE 1,585 0 0 
i kcactccccevcrtensedintintictacntheces 1,261 0 0 


* Accepted, 





For the construction of 4 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. brick sewer, 
Berkeley-street, for the Vestry of Clerkenwell. Mr, William 
Iron, surveyor :— 











John Mowlem & Co. ....cccocccccccccccs wee £080 0 O 
ye , — eee ‘usameeuadivatiuitinies 549 0 O 
CI 539 O O 
W. Neave & Son ..... | REET TT 479 0 0 
Lk, ET SO Ee, ee 477 0 O 
James Pizzey.........cceceee scccesneces Gee, © @ 








For finishing Nos. 17 and 19, Tournay-road, for the 
Middlesex Land Company. Mr. George Edwards, archi- 
tect :— 


Scharien & Williams ,..........cccccsccccess £257 0 O 
I a ini seesttinctinteiilolek ciate stabil tieatith 244 0 0 
EA BURNED van devccedesetncndieteatircnse 230 0 0 





For building house and shop, Edgware-road, Kilburn, for 
Mr. R. Beardall. Mr. George Edwards, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 














ND i coi cvesinscunborstoced secrecetecouss £2,725 0 0 
I ini tncattinctndaicnsseeevianegbines 2,616 0 0 
| ee on _ ,600 0 0 
Sanders ..... ecccccccccccecosoocosccccoccee 2,580 0 O 
Nightingale .........000... socovcens ‘ee © S 
Berivenel & Ce...ccccocccccccocoess igetedes 2,512 0 0 
I Bi Riisecsscccccemnearetninntiens 2,410 0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co. ...... ; .. 2,388 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 2,373 0 0 
I siiscctirrtinneutetciinttccnsiiitirieatiiitinaiiindeeel ' 0 0 
Scharien & Williams (accepted) ...... 2,268 0 0 





For making-up Station, Palmerston, and Gurney roads, 
n the parish of Carshalton, Surrey, for the Local Board. 
Mr. T. Lockwood Heward, surveyor to the Board :— 











Station-road, 

Etheridge, Croydon........ Babotreboccensebies £140 0 O 
Streeter, Croydon ......ccccccscccccccsccsees 125 0 0 
Palmerston-road. 

Etheridge ... seeseconbosconsnatgasoasens 112 9 8 
EIT Siencedncenneennie PE i ates (96 0 O 
Gurney-road, 

Etheridge ...... ibecevavsepinbensedhtsbieasessebe 88 0 O 
SEE cisundeevsnnsccanessdeccdconenecs eeeeecece 9 O WV 





Accepted for the extension of the Prince of Wales heer- 
house, Homerton, for Mr. W. Pittam, Mr. Richard Peters, 
architect, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street :— 

"PREIOE . cccecscccscscces eceqpenescseunens cccereee KLOD O O 





Accepted for extra story and hot-water service at: Syden- 
ham, for Mr. Hart. Mr. Richard Peters, architect :— 
Watson ... ecseoccetebonsepenbonsccccoveasi £124 0 0 








Accepted for manager’s new house, for the Stockbridge 
Industrial Co-operative Society. Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, 
architects, Barnsley. Quantities by architects :— 


.Mason and Brickwork, and Slater’s Work. 
Keaworthy & Brearley, Stockbridge. 
Curpenter, Joiner, and Plumber’s Work. 
M. H. Hawley, Stockbridge. 
Plasterer’s Work. 

James Hall, 

(Total £522 10s. 0d.) 





For additions and alterations to premises, No. 9, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet-street, for the Committee of the Shoe 
Black Society, Great Saffron-hill, Farringdon-street. Mr. 
W. Howard Seth-Smith, architect, 46, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields :— 

C. Bowden & Co., 79, Elizabeth-street £1,297 0 0 


W. & E. Curtiss, 42, Curzon-street... 895 0 0 
W. Marriage, 2, Pancras-lane......... 812 0 0 
E. Good, Walthamstow ......... bdbwocces 66119 0O 





For the erection and PEO Ig oe of proposed “ Phil- 
montia House,’’ Overhill-road, Dulwich. Mr. Edwin C, 
Somerville, Champion-hill, architect :— 











Ryle & Co. ....... shasecesuipcbiiaceds £1,630 0 O 
Lorden & Son.........scccee nnn Ae = © 
J. & 8. Bowyer............ pocaucngpopecesose 1,685 0 0 
BalaOIR BeOS rccorccrcccecsesces scecccssvscese 1,430 0 0 
Staines & Son........... eachees coccee 1,874 0 O 
Loe & Co. ..... ‘camnbesn os decchurbhimantiin’ 1,090 0 0 
Couzins (accepted) ..............ceeeceeees 1,075 0 0O 





For Liverpool Zoological Gardens. Contract No. 7. 
Dog-kennels. Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, Leek ; 


(a) Structural Works, 
The Everton Quarry Co., Liverpool ...£865 0 0 


(6) Conereting. 
Hutchison & Co., Clayton, Manchester 9819 6 


(c) Ironwork. 





Worrall & Co., Liverpool 125 11 10 
[The above were accepted subject to certain omissions and 
reductions. | 





For the erection of five houses in Cumberlaud- lace, 
Addington-square, Camberwell, for Mr. J, Clark, Mr, J. 
Downs, architect :— 








TREE TGR, “ec cccccvccccsscccctce epee 
BP a asics tecten Ascvees ; 2,000 0 0 
J. W. Faulkner............ a ed Me ee tae 
J. H. Tarrant & Son ..........0000 otoees | eee 
TRAGOROEE, . ncccccascccaccsscdecessossbatacialt 1, 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 


[June 21, 1884. 








ae and sundry repairs to Marl- 
0 


— eo - 

rou hapel, 

Man gement oe 
an 








Kipps 








For repairing and decorating the Caledonian-road Con- 
gregational Church :— 


Austin...... 
J. B. Colwill. 

















ooooooc$[“ 


Webber ...... 








For pneumatic malting, Yeovil, for Mr. Joseph Brutton. 
Messrs, H. Stopes & Co., architects and engineers, 21a, 
Southwark-street, 8.E, Quantities by H. Stopes and F. 
E, Maris :— 

W. R. Cubitt, London 

SEIU, MEOUEIDD tensdccsczesdeebecscceobesee 
Kite, Salisbury .... 

Poole, Ilminster ..... a ee 
Davis & Son, Dorchester . 
Young Bros., Salisbury 
Bartlett, Yeovil es 
Cox, Yeovil... i eae ; 1, 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ............ 1,970 0 
Gibson, Exeter 1,889 0 
Bull, Sons, & Co., Limited (accepted) 1,744 0 








ocooocooceoochuUc.;€c 





For repairs and painting, &c., to St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green Schools, at Leytonstone. Messrs. Thomas and 


William Stone, architects, 2, Great Winchester - street 
— _ 
J. White 
J. Garred 


0! 









































A. W. Derby 

Barrett & Sons 
E. Prockter 
- | Geena 


eeeteeeeee eee SCP e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


F. Deacon (accepted)...... seasercereseees ese 


co cooooooocecoooocoso 


Nooooco 


! 


For rebuildin “ee houses, Ramsey-street, Bethnal- 
green, for Mr. W, R. Fox. Messrs, T, & W. Stone, archi- 
tects : 
































Collins Bros, ...... es 
J. E, Young aliases 
J.T. Peppiatt (accepted) 








oooocooqoooocococo 
eoooooooooocoo 








For alterations, repairs, &c., to Lawn Lodge, Upton, 
Essex, for Mr. B. Warner. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, archi- 


tects :— 
James Webb (accepted) £450 0 0 








For the erection of a house, at Worcester-park, Surrey, 
for Mr. C. W. Smith. Messrs, Whitfield & Thomas, archi- 
tects, 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. Quantities by 
Messrs, Evans & Deacon, No. 1, Adelaide-street, Charing- 





= 


Hill Bros, ...... 
Bottrill (too late) 
Jarrett... . 
Killick ........ - 
Turtle & Appleton (accepted) ......... 





bo bo bo 
wy 
& 














bo bo bo bo 
Sane 
Ssas 
cosooco 


_ 





For the re-erection of back addition buildings of shops, 
Nos. 46, 48, and 59, Abbe -road, Rotherhithe, for Mr. 
W. J. Humphries. Mr. E. Crosse, architect, 32, Bermond- 
sey-square :— 

¢  — ae 
R. Russell ...... : 
4 ; re ; 
. & A, Oldman (aécep 
F, Hockwell (withdremn)” 

















For the erection of a new stable on the Duchy of Corn- 
wall Estate at ~— s n, Abingdon, for H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Corawall,&e. Mr. Jas. T. West, archi- 
tect i — 

'E. Williams, Abingdon (accepted)...... £122 0 0 


remises for Messrs, Smith & Co., Lud- 
rel Mr, W. H. Robinson, architect, King-street, Here- 
ord !—~ 


Ww. Cullis, Hereford..,.,.....0...sse00sss.- £2,400 
H. Welsh, Hereford.,.......sc.-.: 2/344 
i d eee 2,260 

: :. 15900 

B. Weale, Ludlow ee Say seecteces | 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford............ 1,670 
i : 


Special Notice.—Lists of tenders freq uently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be Malivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays, 


Ss 
_ ~ 





. For new 























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office 
in any pert.of the United codeen at the ate 19s. peace 
PreParp, To countries within the Union, 26s. per annum. 
_— ro able. > eens FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 


Kent-road, for the Committee of 


_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. H. (the parents of your letter would do you more harm thar 
a m other against it).—F. F,.—W. J. (all quite 
ne doubt, but not very new).—C. and B.—C. B. N. (shall have 
attention).—L. C. M.—S. T. & Sons (we will endeavour to get you 
the paper).—E. F. A. 8. (we cannot.undertake to thake such announce- 
ments, except in s cases and for. special reasons).—W. C. 
Brussels (we admit no right on the part of correspondents to criticise 
our method of dealing with correspondence, but as you persist in 
doing so, we will explain that your last letter was omitted in favour 
of another letter stating your own side of the matter a great deal 
better than in your own ill-expressed and ungrammaticdl epistle).— 
J. T. B. (received too late. Book shall be returned). : 


be ad to THE TOR ; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be aceompanied 
ty the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
on. 


We are compelled to decline poin t books vin, 
pointing ou and giving 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers-read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPRE, 
E, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...... fo cebde 0s. 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained ona, plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .... 
‘ Each additional line (about ten words) % 
PREPAYMENT If ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sem, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
- Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 

before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
Lp Advertisements, and 


e Publisher 
MONTALS, &c. left. at the Office in-re . 
= Toad recommends that of the latter PIES ONLY should be 
sen 
—ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO. DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cloek on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 











PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Box Ground Stone 











jIs the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 


being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ ADVT. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is re y solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvrt. 


Doulting Stone, Of the very best 
HAM HILL, quality. — Address 


direct to STAPLE 
BLUE LIAS LIME & HANN, Quarry 
(Ground or Lump), 


Owners, Stoke, 
Ilminster. [Apvr. 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 

Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & OO. 


Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, E.6. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED - 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, | 
FOR WARMING AND ‘VENTILATING | 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 




















.. DORSET SQUARE;' LONDON, N.W. 
And et DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE 





Illustrated. Pamphlet a - Heating” post free. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should | 
dressed EDI 


No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAGE, | be 





tL 


The Subscription List will close on J UNE 
“ < for Town and Country. ae 


The “Lancaster Park” Hote, 
HYDROPATHIC, AND HIG 
HARROGATE LAND COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 





con 





(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, whereby 
each Shareholder is limited to the amount of 


the liability 
his Share.) . 





CAPITAL £100,000, 
IN 20,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 


ISSUE of the remaining 15,000 SHARES, being the amo 
réquired to complete the Purchase, Erect and Furnish the “Ee 
caster,” and for Working Capital (the balance of the purchase. ; 
25,000/. being taken in fully yaid-up Shares), peyable as follows” 

20s: _ ay vane —- — ; _ on. Allotment ; future Calls, 

; 8s. per ie e 8 not less than: 
betweeneachCall, = = han’ three months 





DIRECTORS. 


James Powell, esq. Westwood, Harrogate. 

G. T. Fowler, esq. Raynes Park. 

J. T. Gray, esq’ 83, Elizabeth-street, Eaton -square. 

Edward D. Mathews, esq." Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. Union-co: rt 
Chambers, E.O0 : gp as *y 


R. Revett, esq. Director of the South-West Suburban Water Com. 
pany. 


; BANKERS. 
Lloyd's, Barnett’s, and Bosanquet’s Bank Limited, 
Lombard-street, London, E.C. and eencbon a 
Knaresborough and Claro Banking Company (Limited), Harrogate, 
| SOLICITORS. 
Frederick Bradley, esq. 75, Mark-lane, London, K.C. 
Messrs. Powell, Harrogate and Knaresborough, Yorkshire, 
SECRETARY. 
Arthur Wellesley Bigsworth, esq. 


OFFICES, 
No. 13, Buckingham-street, Adelphi,-London, W.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The object of this Company is to purchase the Freehold Estate 
called ‘‘ Lancaster Park,” High Harrogate, embracing an area of 
19 acres, 1 rood, 38 perches, or 94,319 square yards, and on the portion 
thereof fronting the “Stray” to build an Hotel, combined with a 
Hydropathic Establishment, and subsequently to erect houses on the 
remaining land, or to sell plots for that purpose, 


The portion set apart for the Hotel and the Hydropathie Esta 
lishment, facing the ‘‘Stray” (which in extent is 200 acres, and 
secured by Act of Parliament to the town as an open space for ever), 
with its gardens and pleasure-grounds, is 2} acres, or 11,816 square 
yards, and is one of the finest sites in Harrogate for such a purpose, 
It faces west and south, with most extensive views, and presents 
altogether an unusually grand position for the erection of stich an 
establishment, with all modern improvements and sanitary 
appliances so essential in such buildings. 


There is every description of mineral water in Harrogate, and most. 
varieties of ailment or malady are readily reached through their 
peculiar and different properties ; indeed, the cures effected by even 
afew weeks’ residence are marvellous, There is the best of air, good 
drainage, every convenience as to railway, postal, and telegraph 
arrangements. 


Apart from the Waters and their healing properties, Harrogate is 
charming place, and visitors for pleasure are even sore numerous 
than those who as patients visit it for its health-restoring virtues. 
The surrounding country is beautiful, and »bounds in objects and 
plaees of the highest historical interest, such as Knaresborough and 
its celebrated Castle, Fountains Abbey, Bolton Abbey, Kirkstall 
Abbey, &c. &c. 


Experience shows that modern Hotels combined with Hydropathic 
Establishments, well placed, well built, and well conducted, pay a 
very high rate of interest on the sums invested in them. The 
**Queen’s'’ Hotel, which immediately faces the proposed “ Lan- 
caster Park” Hotel, pays 10 per cent. on the purchase of 58,0007. The 
Swan Hydropathic is paying large dividends, and Smedley’s last year 
showed a profit of upwards of 20 per cent. and the undertakings at 
Southport, Tunbridge Wells, and other places, are also paying well; 
therefore it is only reasonable to believe, on ordinary grounds alone, 
that the *“‘ Lancaster” will become equally remunerative. 
as more than 20 Hotels in Harrogate are always full during the 
season, and yield notoriously handsome profits, and as visitors in- 
crease in number every year, there isample room for others without 
in the slightest degree militating against the existing ones. Again, 
Harrogate, like Buxton, is ually becoming a winter as well as 
a summer place of resort; for although its situation is high and the 
air cold in winter, the atmesphere is free from moisture, and bracing 
and exhilarating in the extreme,—especially in High Harrogate. 


The present resident ulation of Harrogate is 10,000, but from 
fhe peutpuben of May te end of September or the middle of 
October, it is about 26,000. Statistics show that there are about 
80,000 visitors in the aggregate during this period,—that is to say, 
about 16,000 who change five times. This flow of visitors is steadily 
on the increase, and yet, strange to say, there is no accommodation 
for families of position and others who desire the seclusiou of or 
as well as the advantages of an hotel, such as is provided by 

arrangements at the ‘‘Imperial” at Torquay, and other Pe 
houses. To fill up this great void, and to render Harrogate 

Queen of Spas, perfect for visitors, the ‘* Lancaster” is proposed. 


As perfect and economical management can be better secured all 
round when there are a number of resident boarders, and it is rep 
that those living in the establishment are pecuniarily interes nd 
its success; therefore, original Subscribers for fifty Shares am 
upwards will be given a discount of ten per cent. on their accoun 


The entire estate of ‘‘ Lancaster Park ” can be acquired at areduced 
price by purchasing it in a single block. It is handsomely se = 
and planted; the roads and sewers are well made and ysqt — 
the Improvement Commissioners, and gas and water laid on pat 
out. These works have been completed at a considerable ou + y 
the Estate prepared for immediate building developmen 
tenure, moreover, is freehold, by direct transfer from we C. 
jn respect of her Duchy of Lancaster—a ‘‘ Queen's title, 
absolutely indisputable. a 

The estate, on which about 43 houses can be built, oe P rs 
of nearly 1,600 square yards each, in addition to the Ho 
grounds, and are most eligible for the erection of Villa fr 

The undertaking altogether offers to capitalists ont, — 
opportunity for useful and profitable investment, yo “= 
invited to visit Harrogate and judge for themselves as to . 
beauty and capabilities of the Estate. : 


A provisional contract has been entered into whereby the 


Owner 
-up 
to 50,0002. half in cash and half in fully paid 
ce in cadicemeent, thus showing his entire confidence in the 
un 


at 
Two superior villas have already been built upon the . 
a cost of anes of 8,000. exclusive of land, which ore nid 
the purchase, also the substantially-built residence 
Hollies,” and its surroundings. i. 
The contract entered into between the Trustee of the Company ale 
Robert Walker may be seen at the Offices of the Soli likewise 
a copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association may 
perused, 


for establishing the Company will be 


The preliminary expenses prokerag*s 


confined to actual payments, such as printing, advertising, 

legal expenses, postage, and office expenses. err 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares med ctteats 

at the Offices of the Company, or of the Bankers and 








